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MANY Yanks have wondered how an Italian youngster 


would look after an application of soap and water. 


Cpl. 


Roy J. Virden, Jr., found out. It took a little convincing before 
4-year-old Cleo would agree to the application—in fact, she 


seemed quite satisfied with her coat of dirt. 


The corporal 


won the debate and Cleo forgot her reluctance when soap, 
water, helmet and corporal went to work. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 
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3,657,000 Yank Soldiers 


In Overseas Combat Areas 


WASHINGTON—The United 


representing 21 per cent of the 


States Army today has 3,657,000 sol- | Army’s strength at that time. 


diers deployed outside the conti- 


nental United States in theaters of | deployed 


operation throughout the 


| 


The end of two and one-half years 
of war finds the United States Army 
in theaters of operation 


world, | outside the United States from the 


striking and preparing to strike vie- | jungle islands of the South and 
tory-winning blows hy land, from |Southwest Pacific, to the desolate 


the sea, and in the air against Ger- 
many and Japan. 


sub-zero wastelands of the Aleu- 
tians; from the deserts of the Middle 


This force, at the end of protected | East and Africa, to the gates of 
supply lines stretching more than|Rome, China, Burma and India, to 


56,000 miles and reaching into every 
continent, represents approximately 


the United Kingdom. 


The United States Army Air 


47 per cent of the total strength of | Forces and Army Service Forces are 


the Army. 


number of troops overseas will be 


By the end of 1944, the |almost completely deployed and the 


movement of Army Ground Force 


increased to more than 5,000,000 men, | troops overseas ig nearing the peak. 


approximately two-thirds of 
strength. 
Exceeds War I 

Already, the United States Army 
overseas exceeds by 1,571,000 men 
the peak overseas strength of the 
Army in the World War, and is only 
400,000 men short of equalizing the 
entire strength of the Army at the 
close of the World War, One year 


ago, 1,466,000 troops were overseas, 





Employers Deals Won't Affect 


Veterans 


WASHINGTON — Re-employment 
rights of veterans to their former 
jobs are set forth in rulings issued 
this week by Selective Service Di- 
tector Hershey, most important of 
the edicts being that veterans’ rights 
to jobs will be unaffected by any 
employment deals which may have 


been entered into by employers dur- 
ing the absence of workers in the 
service. 

That agreements entered into dur- 
ing the veteran’s absence will not 
be binding on the veteran is spe- 





Ignorance Costs 
Army 240,000 


WASHINGTON—Educational defi- 
tlencies have deprived the VU. S. 
Army of the services of many thou- 
gands of physically fit men. 

The May edition of the Selective 
Bervice Bulletin reports that more 
than 240,000 registrants have been 
unable to pass Army intelligence 
tests and have therefore been re- 
jected, The Bulletin draws attention 
to the fact that through May 6, total 
Army casualties were 206,227. 


The Bulletin reemphasizes the im- 
portance of ensuring that every 
American citizen be given oppor- 
tunity for a reasonable minimum of 
education, 





Rights to 


cifically set forth in the provision 
of the memorandum, which says: 

“If, upon a veteran’s return from 
military service, he finds that his 
employer has entered into employ- 
ment agreements with others setting 
up conditions of employment differ- 
ent from those which existed at the 
time the veteran left, the veteran 
cannot be deprived of his re-employ- 
ment rights by reason of these 
agreements.” 

Can Claim Back Pay 

Other important points set forth 
in this guide to veterans’ re-employ- 
ment rights are: 

That a veteran entitled to rein- 
statement can go to court to recover 
back pay even after reinstatement 
if it was improperly delayed by the 
employer. 

That if a veteran is not qualified 
for a better position, “he is never- 
theless entitled to a position equal 
in seniority, status and pay to the 
one he left. 

That qualified veterans are en- 
titled to reinstatement, even though 
it necessitates the discharge of non- 
veterans with greater seniority. 

That during a veteran’s period of 
active service his seniority rights 
accumulate in the same manner they 
would if he had remained contin- 
uously on his civilian job. 

That in order to qualify for re- 
instatement in a former position 
veterans must be qualified to han- 
dle the job, although, if there is 





Knappenberger Stops Nazi 
Attack, Wins Medal of Honor 


WASHINGTON — Pfc. Alton W. 
Knappenberger, a Third Division 
Infantryman who crawled forward 
under heavy enemy fire to hold for 
two hours a position which disrupted 
a German counterattack, has been 
awarded the Medal of Honor. 

On February 1, 1944, Private 
Knappenberger’s company was 
halted by an intense enemy artillery 
barrage at Cisterna di Littoria, Italy. 
Everyone hit the dirt and took cover, 
but before the Yanks could start 
their attack again, the Germans 
sounterattacked. 

As S/Sgt. Ralph W. Moody de- 
Scribes it: “I was on the right of 
the road and Knappenberger was 
On the left with his Browning auto- 
matic rifle. Suddenly I saw him, in 
Plain sight of the enemy, crawl onto 
@n exposed knoll and go into a firing 
Position.” 

He took his Browning and put 
Several bursts into the crew of a 
machine gun which was moving into 
Position, killing two, wounding one, 
&nd forcing the fourth man to run. 

he fired at the gun crew, two 
More Germans crawled towand 
Knappenberger and tried to kill him 





calmly finished the 
then turned to 
and killed 


infantryman 
machine gun crew, 
the grenade throwers 
them. 

Another witness told how the 
Jerries rushed his comrade’s posi- 
tion but he routed them at 40 or 
50 yards by firing from the hip. An 
enemy flak wagon fired ten to fif- 
teen rounds at him, some of the 
shells hitting within arm’s length, 
but because of his excellent firing 
position, Private Knappenberger 
would not move. Instead, he fired 
a burst at the flak wagon, and hit 
one of its crew. 

“Once his ammunition ran out and 
he crawled 15 yards forward through 
steady machine gun fire and took 
some clips out of the belt of a dead 
comrade. Then he returned to his 
position, filled his BAR magazines 
from the clips and resumed firing. 
Enemy bullets followed him as he 
moved to and from the body and all 
the time he was reloading the 
magazines.” 

Only after he was entirely out of 
ammunition did Knappenberger re- 
join his company, 300 yards to the 


| With “potato-masher” grenades. The rear. 


Old Jobs 


any doubt, “the veteran is entitled 
to a chance to prove that he can 
do the work.” 

Courts to Rule 

Among the provisos which afford 
employers leeway are: 

That veterans who left temporary 
positions are not entitled to re- 
employment. In this respect, every 
case must be determined on indi- 
vidual facts and circumstances with 
final decision up to the courts in 
event of disagreement. 

That a private employer is not 
required to reinstate a veteran if 
his circumstances have changed to 
make it “unreasonable or impossible 
for him to do so.” 


10-Day Leave 
Given AGEF’s 


WASHINGTON—Approximately 97 
per cent of all Army Ground Forces 
personnel transported as overseas 
replacements in April received fur- 
loughs, either immediately prior to 
departure, or during the six months 
before leaving this country, the War 
Department announces. 

Brig. Gen. Clyde L. MHyssong, 
Chief, Ground G-1 (Personnel) Sec- 
tion of AGF headquarters in Wash- 
ington, declared that “Unfortunately 
urgent needs sometimes make fur- 
loughs an impossibility, but statis- 
tics from ground forces replacement 
depots show that the vast majority 
of our men are actually getting the 
furloughs contemplated by AGF 
policy.” 

According to a directive from AGF 
headquarters governing furloughs to 
soldiers heading for theaters of op- 
eration, not only will the soldiers 
be granted the time off, but they 
will be given a full ten days at their 
homes, allowing extra for travel 
time. 

A change in the Army Regulations 
dealing with furloughs stipulates 
that an enlisted man prior to de- 
parture to a port of embarkation or 
replacement depot subject to over- 
seas shipment is eligible for fur- 
lough, regardless of length of serv- 
ice, if he has had none since ordered 
to active duty. 

Thousands of American soldiers 
completing training under Army 
Ground Forces in the field are re- 
ceiving their ten days at home in 
the form of delays en route to re- 
placement depots. In these cases 
also, sufficient travel time is calcu- 
lated to allow a full ten days at 
home. 


4 Copies of Army Times are 
‘+, made available to all Army 
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The deployment of this vast over- 
seas force has followed a minutely 
defined pattern set forth by the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“Plugging the Line” 

In arriving at the over-all size of 
the Army, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
determined that initial shipments of 
men and material overseas would be 
committed, of necessity, to “plug- 
ging the line,” to prevent further 
expansion of gains already made by 
the Axis. Having passed this phase, 
the next step was to ship men and 
material overseas to eliminate the 
enemy’s outer defenses. This phase 


Battle Makes 
Them Skeptics 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—While 
happy over the fall of Cassino and 
the wiping out of the Gustav Line, 
battle-scarred soldiers recently re- 
turned from the Italian conflict are 
not inclined to over-enthuse. 

These men know through bitter 
experience the rigorous fighting nec- 
essary for the gaining of every foot 
of ground. Their stretchers, their 
crutches, their arms and legs in 
casts and their general suffering 
from the strains of months of fight- 
ing mutely but forcefully told their 
stories and explained their skepti- 
cism. 

The 122 enlisted men and seven 
officers, after brief stays at hospitals, 
came here for their program of 
gradual physical rehabilitation that 
will return a large majority to duty. 
This reconditioning began with re- 
medial exercises in the spacious 
Haddon Hall Hotel and will be com- 
pleted when the soldiers move on the 
14-story Traymore Hotel for inten- 
sive physical, military and educa- 
tional training. 


Million Gallons 
By Blood Donors 


WASHINGTON. — With 7,500,000 
donations during April for an 
average of one pint, people of the 
United States have now given a 
million gallons of blood through the 
American Red Cross for use in 
treatment of United States soldiers 
throughout the world, says Brig. 
Gen. Charles C. Hillman, Chief of the 
Professional Service Division of the 
Office of the Surgeon General. 











was designed to prepare the way for 
the final phase—the period of de 
cisive action. 

During the first two phases, the 
Army was engaged in establishing 
bases for future operations. Large 
combat forces of the ground Army, 
comparatively speaking, were not 
engaged. It was essential that bases 
for operations be established, that 
supply lines be secured. Conse- 
quently, the flow of Army Service 
Forces and Army Air Forces person- 
nel overseas now is on the decline 
after reaching its peak during the 
first two phases. Shipping was em- 
ployed largely to get the AAF into 
action and to build up the tremen- 
dous installations required all over 
the world both to maintain the com- 
bat forces already moved into the 

(See “3,657,000,” on Page 16) 


Slaton Turns 


In DSC; Gets 
Honor Medal 


WASHINGTON—For his single 
handed destruction of three enemy 
machine guns and crews which were 
inflicting heavy casualties on twe 
platoons of infantry at Oliveto, It 
aly, Cpl. James D. Slaton of Gulf. 
port, Miss., was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

Slaton, the second 45th Division 
member to receive this award over- 
seas, “always was a scrapper,” ac- 
cording to his mother. He had al- 
ready been given a Distinguished 
Service Cross for his action at 
Oliveto when the Decoration Board 
decided that this was not sufficient 
reward for his “conspicuous gallan- 
try and intrepidity at the risk of 
life above and beyond the call of 





duty.” It revoked the DSC and 
awarded the Medal of Honor. 
The action which earned the 


Medal occurred on September 23, 
1943. According to the Army cita- 
tion, Corporal Slaton was the “lead 
scout of an infantry squad which 
had been committed to a flank te 
knock out enemy resistance which 
had succeeded in pinning two at 
tacking platoons to the ground.” 


“Working ahead of his squad, Cor- 
poral Slaton crept up on an enemy 
machine gun nest and, assaulting it 
with his bayonet, succeeded in kill- 
ing the gunner. When his bayonet 
stuck, he detached it from the rifle 
and killed another gunner with the 
rifle fire. 

“At that time he was fired upon 
by a machine gun to his immediate 
left. Corporal Slaton then moved 
over open ground under constant 
fire to within throwing distance 
and on his second try scored a di- 
rect hit on the second enemy ma- 
chine gun nest, killing two enemy 
gunners. 

“At that time a third machine gun 
fired on him 100 yards to his front 
and Corporal Slaton killed both o 
these enemy gunners with rifle fire. 





Divisions Praised For 


Work in First Combat 


WASHINGTON—New divisions of 
the Second Corps of the Fifth Army, 
the 85th and the 88th Infantry Divi- 
sions—the first All-Selective outfits 
brought into combat — have been 
given credit by the Secretary of War 
for the remarkable 60-mile advance 
in the last 14 days in Italy. 

This was the “battle baptism” for 
these new divisions, which had been 
assigned to the Second Corps to add 
their strength and freshness in 
the new system of replacements just 
introduced in the Army. Thanks to 
the thorough training they had re- 
ceived “at home,” high morale and 
unbounded enthuslasm, the new dl- 
visions entered their task with In- 
spiring effectiveness. 

Replace Battle-Worn 

In revealing the new Divisions 
which had fought through Terracina 
to make a juncture with the Ameri- 
can units that fanned out from the 
Anzio beachhead, the Secretary 


pointed out that the replacemen{ 
system for battle-worn forces is one 
reason the Army thinks it so impor- 
tant to enroll “young and vigorous” 
replacements. He said the need for 
men under 26 years had been em- 
phasized in recent months and had 
radically affected draft policies. 

French troops which were trained 
in North Africa and have fought 
alongside the Americans in the adé 
vance are also affected by the re 
placement system. 

Analyzing the Italian gains, Mn 
Stimson observed that “we must 
await the development of the battle” 
that is developing from the Anzie 
beachhead drive, but that “now the 
value of the Anzio beachhead,” which 
has been “a continuous thorn in the 
Nazi flesh,” may be “better appre 
ciated.” The German propaganda 
argument that they can repel over 
seas attacks has gone “awry,” he 





declared. 
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Allies Fight Close to Rome; 
Record Month for Airmen 


WASHINGTON—Allied armies are 
Agh@mg almost within sight of 
Rome, after slugging their way past 
a succession of German defense 
positions. 

American troops are driving north 
at a point west of Velletria, one of 
the last points of enemy defense, 
having passed Lanuvio and Campo- 
lene. Valmontone, on the Via Casa- 
lina, has been under American at- 
tack for several days, at the north- 
ern point of a movement which 
would hem in the German divisions 
to the south. British forces driving 
north along the west coast are 
within 14 miles of Rome. 

Yard by Yard Fighting 

Allied progress has not been ob- 
tained easily. The best the Germans 
could bring up, including’ the 
vaunted Herman Goering division, 
has been tossed into the fighting 
in repeated counter-attacks, but 
without avail. Much of the fighting 
has been of the yard by yard type, 
against an enemy wall of resistance. 

Allied air force has played a large 
part in the advance, not only keep- 
ing the enemy’s transport in the 
rear from moving in supplies and 
reinforcements, but also strafing ve- 
hicles and personnel in the combat 
area. The Luftwaffe has been woe- 
fully absent in all these operations, 

The blasting of Hitler’s Europe, 
from both British and Mediterranean 
bases, has continued without let-up 
during the week. How effective it 
has been comes in reports from Lon- 
don that not only has the Axis rail- 
way system in France and Belgium 
been virtually put out of business, 
but that the main highways from 
key cities to the coast, and also be- 
tween strategic points, have been 
bombed into uselessness, so that the 
enemy military has been forced to 
use second and third class highways 
for the transport of supplies. 

The bombing attacks on plane 
manufacturing plants and key rail- 
way centers still continue, with 
fleets of fighters and bombers mak- 
ing up to 6,000 sorties daily. The 
major weight of these has fallen on 
points ranging from Toulon to Ber- 
lin, with more isolated attacks on 
scores of railway junctions, bridges, 
canals and other transport centers 
in the northern coastal area. 

Defense by the German air force 
has been markedly lacking, as may 
be noted from the fact that Allied 
air losses have been held to a rate 
of one-quarter of one per cent dur- 
ing the last month’s activities. 

Progress in Burma 

In Burma the fighting for Myit- 
kina still continues, with Lt. Gen, 
Joseph Stilwell directing the Amer- 
ican and Chinese forces involved. 
These have penetrated into a section 
ef the city, against bitter Jap re- 
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sistance. 
Another American and Chinese 
force, with American air support, 


cut the road connecting Kamiang 
and Mogaung, in the Mogaung val- 
ley, thus cutting off Jap supplies for 
Myitkina, and making the situation 
of the defenders of that main Jap 
center in the area hopeless. 

There has been intermittent fight- 
ing, in the middle of paralyzing mon- 
soon weather, at Kohima and Im- 
phal, with heavy losses and no ad- 
vantage for the Japanese. 

In China the Japs have thrown 
reinforcements into their army driv- 
ing on Changsha, the capital of 
Honan, and have made progress. 
Their drive in Honan and Hunan 
provinces now reveals itself as an 
attempt to divide unoccupied China 
into eastern and western. halves and 
to control the railway line from 


Hankow to Canton. 

Ground Fighting for Airdromes 

In the South Pacific American 
ground troops have been battling 
for the airfield on Biak in the 
Schouten Island group, with tank 
battles developing in the week's 
operations. 

Strong resistance has been met in 
the battle for Maffin airdrome, in 
Dutch New Guinea, though the ulti- 
mate capture of that point is only 
a matter of time. American rein- 
forcements have been landed on Hol- 
landia and marked progress made 
in subjugating that island area. The 
Sanpan islands in the Marianas, a 
new point of attack, have been heav- 
ily bombed. 

The Eleventh Air Force has struck 
again at Shumushu, one of the Ku- 
‘rile Island group, working south to 





the Jap home islands. 
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THIS 38-year-old bald headed Nazi prisoner of war is ap- 
parently relishing a Yank meal, C ration. The heavily bearded 


Fifth Army in the Anzio area. 
—Signal Corps Photo. 





FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—S/Sgt. 
Herbert Boyd knows what his obit- 
uary sounds like because he heard 
it while listening to a Texas radio 
station from a South Pacific island 
during the early part of the war. 


Sergeant Boyd, at 28 an army vet- 





eran of six years who is now in 
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Missing Sergeant Hears Own Obituary 


the Station Hospital here, disclosed 
how the broadcast outlined his life 
history after relating his mother had 
just received a War Department tele- 
gram her son was missing in action 
against the Japs. 


Attached to one of the first Signal 
Corps units to move overseas, action 
started for him shortly after the 
convoy left am Atlantic Coast port 
for the South Pacific. Everyone was 
on deck and the sun was shining 
brightly. Then a German sub sur- 
faced in the middle of the convoy. 
Destroyers closed in as troopships 
scattered, tossed an “ash can” along- 
side the U-boat and ripped it wide 
open. It sank fast. 

Once at the secret South Pacific 
base in early January, 1942, the unit 
set up defenses and anti-aircraft 
batteries and waited for the Jap 
bombers. They came. The Nips bat- 
tered the island in checkerboard 
style. Many Americans were killed. 
Sergeant Boyd lost his left eye. 


Food Waste Is Stopped 
By Thoughts of Others 


HEADQUARTERS, EUROPEAN 
THEATER OF OPERATIONS.—En- 
listed men entering the mess hall of 
a United States Army station hos- 
pital in England have their atten- 
tion arrested by a huge sign extend- 
ing the entide width of the building. 

It reads: “Miles from this spot, 
fifty million Frenchmen are starving. 
Don't waste food.” 

An arrow points towards Occupied 
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reat 


| France. The sign has a noticeable 
| effect on food conservation. 





stantial savings in foed costs and 
increased variety in mess hall menus 
will result from the record number 
of vegetable gardens that are being 
raised this year at army posts and 
installations in the Fifth Service 
Command, 


Maj. Gen. James L, Collins, com- 
manding general of the Service 
Command, discloses that five major 
camps—Fort Benjamin Harrison and 
Camp Atterbury, Ind., and Camp 
Breckinridge, Camp Campbell and 
Fort Knox, Ky.—will have gardens 
talling more than 700 acres. 

Gardens at three of these posts, 
Atterbury, Breckinridge and Camp- 
bell, are being cultivated by German 
prisoners of war. At Atterbury and 
Breckinridge the combined value of 
the farm crops is expected to amount 
to at least $90,000, or $72,000 more 
than last year. 

Cannot Be Sold 


General Collins pointed out that 
produce from military gardens can- 
not be sold, but must be consumed 
where it is produced or transfered 
to some other army installation, He 
added that vegetables raised by 
prisoners of war, who work on a 
voluntary basis, are distributed to 
both American troops and prisoners 
of war messes. 


At Camp Atterbury, 150 acres have 
already been plowed on the prisoner 
of war farm, in contrast to the 50 
acres cultivated last year. Camp 
Breckinridge, which had a 35-acre 
garden last year, will have 240 acres 
devoted to farm crops this year. At 
Camp Campbell 68 acres are under 
cultivation. In 1943 Campbell had a 
garden of less than two acres. 


Throughout the Service Command, 
soldiers recovering from battle 
wounds, injuries and illnesses’ in 
General and Station hospitals will 
be given gardening work as part of 
the extensive reconditioning pro- 
gram conducted by the Army Medi- 
cal Corps to speed recovery. 


Special Flower Garden 

At Newton D. Baker General Hos- 
pital, Martinsburg, W.Va., a special 
flower garden has been planned to 
provide exercise for soldiers with 
particular types of injuries. In this 
garden there will be low plants 
which will be cultivated by men 
with knee ailments and taller flowers 
that will be cared for by men with 
arm, shoulder and back injuries. 

Another garden at Baker Hospital 
is being provided for neuropsychia- 
tric patients, while a 3-acre vege- 
table garden will be tended exclus- 
ively by men undergoing recondi- 
tioning care. The produce from this 
garden will be consumed in the hos- 
pital’s mess halls. 


Soldiers at Ashford General Hos- 
pital, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., 
who not so long ago were handling 
rifles, mortars and machine guns 
with deadly effectiveness are now 
busy every day nursing half an acre 
in which a variety of vegetables 


Vets Benefit 
By New Laws 


WASHINGTON — Veterans are 
benefited by four measures signed 
into law by the President Monday. 

One provides a maximum of $115 
monthly for veterans whose total 
disabilities are  service-connected; 
another increases from $40 to $50 
monthly the compensation for non- 
service connected disabilities; a 
third law increases to $60 monthly 
the compensation for veterans who 
have been in continuous receipt of 
the present compensation for 10 
years or more or who are over 65 
years of age, and a fourth bill makes 
military and naval personnel receiv- 
ing retired pay eligible for pensions 
providing they waived retired pay 
and allowances In an amount equal 
to the pension they would receive. 








Grant Honors Chinese GI 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Soldier of the 
Week here, is Pvt. Shew Moo Wong, 
Co. C, 27th Medical Training Bat- 
talion, born In Kanting, China, and 
veteran of Oran Casablanca and 
Italian campaigns. 

Wong, recently the winner of a 
company field-pack rolling contest‘, 
was congratulated by Lt. Gen, Rob- 
ert K. S. Lim, chief of the super- 
vising and planning commission of 
the Chinese Army Medical Service. 





Military Gardens 
Will Spice Menus 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky., — Sub- | 





have been planted. Many of thege 
gardeners were farmers in civilian 
life. The main garden at Ashford 
consists of 35 acres and is being 
tilled by German prisoners of war, 
This is an increase of 10 acres ovey 
last year, when Italian prisoners of 
war raised approximately $4,200 
worth of vegetables. 
Devoted To Searce Items 


Fletcher General Hospital, Cam 
bridge, Ohio, has a two-acre garden, 
devoted principally to items difficult 
to obtain in the open market. And 
at Nichols General Hospital, Louis 
ville, Ky., the garden this year has 
been enlarged to half an acre. 

At most army posts within the 
Service Command individual family 
gardens have been planted by officer 
and enlisted personnel stationed at 
the posts. Civilian workers quartered 
at certain reservations are also be 
ing encouraged to raise victory gan 
dens, 


“The larger garden projects wil] 
provide our troops with hundreds 
of tons of fresh vegetables,” General 
Collins said. “This will not only help 
reduce army food costs this summer, 
but will also mean that sizeable 
stocks of produce that would norm 
ally be purchased by the army will 
not be removed from the civiliay 
market.” 





@ “Money always did burn a 
hole in my pocket. That’s why 
I started an allotment savings 
account at Bank of America. 

“Now when I get home I'll 
have a bank balance.” 

How about you, soldier? If 
you haven't an allotment ao 
count, start one now. Fill out 
an identification blank, have 
your Commanding Officer cer 
tify your signature, and mail it 
to any one of the Bank of 
America branches in Califore 
nia. This bank will acknowl 
edge your first allotment 
promptly and add interest 
your money at regular rates 


Dank of 
America 


JNATIONAL T534W33 ASSOCIATION 





Bank of America branches are le- 
cated in cities and towns throughout 
California. You may start yout 
ment at any branch. 
a 
Main offices im twe reserve citiea 
of California... 
San Francisco... Los Angeles 











Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporates 
Member Federal Reserve System 





A Bag A Day 


For More 
Pep and Energy 
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Bounced Three Times 


Chaplain Would Return to China 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—After six 
months as a prisoner of the Japan- 
ese, Lt. Herman Klein, now chaplain 


.at the German prisoner of war| 
camp at Camp Shelby, believes 
firmly in the “third time being a 
charm.” The former Lutheran 
missionary to China has been lit- 
erally run out of that country 


three times since his arrival there 
in 1921. 


The first time was in 1926 dur- 
g the Communist uprisings; the 
second time was during the Jap 
invasion of China in 1937. Frankly, 
the new PW chaplain hopes that 
his departure in 1942 was the last 
“goodbye” to China until after the 
“duration.” 

Chaplain and Mrs. Klein and five 
of their nine children were pris- 
oners of the Japanese for six 
months and were returned to the 
United States not long ago. 

He and his family were interned in 
December, 1941, shortly after Pearl 
arbor, and were released in an 
exchange of prisoners June 5, 1942. 
Besieged 
Chaplain Klein has written a book 
entitled “My Twenty-One Years In 
China” and, with some _ deletions, 
hopes to get it published at an 
early date. In the factual writings 
found in the to-be-published manu- 
Script are many of his experiences 
&s a missionary and related also 
are the numerous hair-breadth es- 
Capes from not only the Japanese 
who invaded China but the guer- 
illa bands who terrorized the  in- 

terior in 1926. 

During the siege of a high-walled 
City in the interior some _ years 
back, Chaplain Klein tells of hav- 
ing filled bottles with ether and of 
tying to the bottles, heavily soaked 
kerosene rags. The defenders of 
the besieged city had fled, leaving 
& handful of foreigners to look out 


New Method: Just 
Ignore the Enemy 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 

A small part of the Fifth Army, Pvt. 

Witwer moved into a small town 

in Italy while it was occupied by the 
Germans. 

Private Witwer, regimental mes- 
Senger for a Fifth Army Infantry 
division, was given papers to deliver 
to a message center shortly before 
dark. He wasn’t quite certain where 
to go, but he kept moving on the 
Toad he’d started out on until he 
found himself in a peaceful village. 

As he walked down the middle of 
& street he whistled “Yankee Doodle 
Dandy.” 

A hand grasped his collar firmly 
&nd he was drawn briskly into a 
dark, narrow alley. The British of- 
ficer who had treated him so rough- 
Y explained that this was a German- 
eld town and that he, the British 
Officer, had taken five and one-half 
hours to steal into it on a recon- 
Raissance mission. 

“If Mom knew about this,” de- 











Glared Witwer, who had been gone 
than an hour on his mission, 
he’d have fits!” 


for themselves. “I do not know 


| what could have been done with 


|the ether-filled bottles, but it was 
a defensive move,” he stated. 
Luckily loyal troops arrived in time 
to save the inland city. 


Close Shave 


While traveling up an interior 
waterway of China aboard a 
British-owned river steamship, 
Chaplain Klein got up from his 


|chair to give a friendly greeting to 
crew members of a heavily loaded 
barge going upstream. 


Just at that moment machine gun 


fire from the nearby river bank 
raked the vessel, and completely 
riddled the chair in which the 


former missionary had been sitting. 
“It was a close call but the good 
Lord was with us,” the smiling 
chaplain said. 

He added: “Yes, it’s good to be 
back on American soil, serving 
under the American flag ... thank 
God for our democratic country, 
where men may worship according 
to the dictates of their own hearts.” 

The chaplain indirectly and di- 
rectly conducts three services each 





——=» 


Sunday at the German prisoner of 
war camp on the post. Two of the 
services are held for the prisoners 
—one is conducted by Chaplain 
Klein, while a former student of the 
Theological Seminary of Witten- 
burg, now a prisoner of war, con- 
ducts the other. Services for the 
PW personnel are conducted by the 
chaplain. 





Didn’t Hurt Him! 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—T/3 
Murray Schwartzie of the’ 565th 
AAATC Battalion, Medical De- 
tachment, had bragged too much 
and too often about boxing skill 
he didn’t possess. 

A fellow soldier called the bluff, 
and challenged Schwartzie to a 
round of fisticuffs in the post 
sports arena. 

But Schwartzie had his own 
ideas for redeeming the situation. 
He walked out of the dressing 
room attired in the regalia of a 
big league catcher, complete with 
mask, chest protector and leg 
guards! 





PLAIN ENDS 
OF, TIPPED 


UNION MADE 


That's an easy one to answer! 


you try a pack today? 





Why Men in Service Prefer... 


Why do men in service prefer Raleighs? 


You see, Raleighs are made of the light- 
est, brightest golden tobacco money can 
buy.What’s more, Raleigh tobacco is pre- 
war tobacco—fully aged and mellowed, 

It’s no wonder so many men in service 
are saying “Raleighs, please.” Why don’t 
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Puzzles Few 


For Doughboy 


WASHINGTON — American Infan- 
trymen can adapt themselves to any 
shifting requirements of warfare, 
says Col. H. J. P. Harding, who has 
just returned from duty as Army 
Ground Forces observer. 

“The Infantryman handles com- 
petently not only all the weapons 
his squad uses but anything that 
comes to hand,” said Colonel Hard- 
ing in his report to the War Depart- 
ment. “Some riflemen, having cap- 
tured a German antitank gun, 
trundled it along and later covered 
a whole battalion by firing it at 
some enemy machine guns.” 

Infantry fighting has been intense, 
Colonel Harding observed, and the 
doughboy is at his determined best. 
He told of one machine gunner who, 
when his company was obliged to 
make a slight withdrawal, insisted 
on remaining and covering the men 
as they withdrew. 

“He collected all the ammunition 
they had,” the observer related, 
“and began shooting at the Germans. 
When last seen he was still sitting 
there, firing away.” 


Get Relief With 





"Ake and Payne’ 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—If names 
mean anything then Army Classi- 
fication officers were on the ball 
when they classified 1st Lts. Mer- 
lin E. Ake Jr. and Gleeson Payne. 
For it’s the job of Ake and 
Payne to iron out the aches and 
pains of two 66th Panther Divi- 
sion’s general officers. Lieutenant 
Ake is aide to Maj. Gen. H. 
Kramer, commander of the 66th, 
and Lieutenant Payne is aide to 
Brig. Gen. George J. Forster, as- 
sistant Division commander. 


Advertisement 





Everlasting Flowers 

Make Big Hit 
NEW YORK—Amazing process pre 
serves flowers for years without 
water or care. These colorful ever 
lasting star flowers are available in 
vases for $2.00 each complete ... 
or in matched pairs for $3.50 at 
Parkside Florists, 907 Seventh Ave. 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Mr. Stone, of Parkside Florists, 
suggests you order now for future 
occasions, birthdays, anniversaries, 
etc. These flowers will be mailed, 


on your behalf, to any person in the 
USA on date you specify. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANMY-HENRY H 


America’s best-loved, best- 
selling correspondent 


__Emie 
.” Pyle 


. ge. 
ee 
‘ names hundreds of ous 


; oy soldiers in his book and 


Z 4 he speaks for thousands 


more. I have a hunch 
HERE 


that those boys will 
Is 


want to read this book 
when they get back, and 
YOUR 
WA 


so will their children. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY-HENRY H 
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Maybe their grandchil- 
dren.” Saturday Review 


$3.00 
Henry Holt and Company 











| SALE! 


N EN in all services find the 
+ Hoffritz knife indispensable for 
a thousand-and-one uses, Hoffritz of- 
fers the greatest selection ... forged 
of finest quality steel, leather disc 
handles. Each complete with button-on 
cowhide sheath. Sale is for 1 week 
only; come in early—or send check or 
money order plus 25c mailing cost. 
For orders in N. Y. add 1% sales tax. 


PTT Gruen 


Mail Order Dept.: A, 19 W. 34th St., N.Y.C. 1 


551 Fifth Avenue, near 45th St, N. Y. 
1292 Broadway (McAlpin Hotel), N. Y,. 
331 Madison Ave., cor. 43rd St., N. Y. 
Commodore Concourse, Gr. Cent. Term. 





If purchaser is civilian he must state 





Combat & Hunting 


ONE WEEK ONLY!; 


KNIVES 








44 Blade, reg. $3.75, reduced to $2.85 
knife is for serviceman when ordering gee 
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Special Military Rates (1 Yr.) r 


Army Times ........ $2.00 
..Architect'l Forum.... 2.00 
A UNIUD. sinenonettnctin’ 2.00 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Special Military Rates 
For Men and Women in 


the Service 
Army and Navy Units 


In U. S. and Overseas 
TO MILITARY PERSONNEL: 





Army & Navy Jal... 4.00 
A & N-JL. (to units) 6.00 








Check the magazines desired, fill in address 
and mail with remittance to cover. Subscrip- 
tions can be sent to Army personnel at home 
addresses or wherever you are stationed in 
the U. S. or Overseas. Order gift subscriptions 


TO MILITARY UNITS EVERYWHERE: 










...Atlantic Monthly.... 3.50 
Blue Book .. 2.00 
Colliers ....... . 2.00 
..-Coronet ..... . 1.50 
Downbeat ... .. 3.00 NOW! 
v-Fortune ........ 6.00 
...Ladies Home J 1.50 
.. Liberty 1.75 


We are authorized representatives for EVERY 

















ee 3.00 
Silver Screen .......... 2.00 
Screenland 2.00 


True Detect. Myst. 3.00 
U. S. News ae 
Western Story 





overseas 


first copy. Order NOW! 














Look MAGAZINE published. We specialize in Unit 
we LIFO® o.sccseseerrnnseren Orders for magazines for Day Rooms and 

ceoN@wWSWOOk  cersocssessee Recreation Rooms, Service Clubs, etc. Send 

Our Army... us your order. Your requirements will be 

ae Digest. filled at the lowest possible rates. 

-— — ‘Past... a We guarantee to forward magazines anywhere 
"Skyweys : “200 $ and everywhere when change of station Is made. 
Time* oo cecesssnsee $3.50 

_Other Populist Publications SHEPARD W. DAVIS 6-3 
g poe eee a; Authorized Representative 

Field & Stream........ 2.00 330 Bay Bidg., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

Flying & Pop. Avn. 4.00 . . 

Harpers Magazine....4.00 ENCLOSED IS $ eaneneeeseesbennoesnqete for which 





sa MeCalll’s ........uemt 50 % please send the magazines checked: 
..Minicam ....... a 2.50 
wlNew Yorker cscs 6.00 § NAME  ...ccscssesee scescsensensencoessons 
Photoplay-Movi. Mir. 1.80 
Popular Mechanics. 250 2 ADDRESS cesscssssssesssesenensnsnes seeucsonscevsceetssorentest 
Popular Photog....... 3.00 
Popular Science...... 2.00 § TOWN .......ssscssssssssorssseserrensensenseeseosesseossesseees 


Use separate sheet of paper if necessary 


— CATALOG ON REQUEST — 


(Subscriptions to News Week and Time are sent 


by first class mail.) 


*Due to paper shortage, TIME and LIFE subscriptions (except orders 
out of country) will require 16 weeks from date of erder for receipt of 
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Army-Navy Merger Is Needed! 


An Army-Navy merger bill has been introduced by Senator Hill. 
In writing the bill he included the recommendations of various War 
Department representatives, who testified before a special Housé 
committee. The bill has the approval of the War Department. It 
has the approval of millions of taxpayers. It doesn’t have the 
whole-hearted approval of the Navy. 

Already a few protests have been made by members of Con- 
gress. They have indicated that the bill will meet some opposition. 
Just how strong the opposition will be is hard to determine at this 
early date. The fact that there is opposition is very hard to un- 
derstand. 

The Army representatives, who testified, did not hesitate to 
point out the tremendous amount of duplication of equipment, 
property and personnel in the Army and Navy. They were honest 
and sincere in their recommendations. 

The War Department would like to have the merger plans com- 
pleted during the war. It is during the war period that the errors 
of independent arms become evident to such a marked degree. Dur- 
4ng peace days the duplications are still present but do not affect 
as many people or cost as much money. 

It would be an easy matter to let the whole proposition die dur- 
ing peace days, to go back to the narrow self-centered attitude which 
marked the friction between the two services. It would be simple 
to push the air arm back into the cofner and to dig up old grievances. 

The Army, through its testimony, has reflected a desire to end 
those petty grievances, to cooperate in building an efficient triphibi- 
ous war machine, to present a united front to the rest of the world. 

The War Department’s attitude is wise and sound. It would 
be well for every legislator to study the testimony presented by its 
representatives. It would be very foolish for the Armed Forces to 
win the war and then have a neighborhood scrap. 


Let’s Air the Baruch Plan! 


According to Eddie Rickenbacker servicemen are interested in 
but three planks in a campaign platform. They are: 

Every American must help in producing the material and equip- 
ment that will bring Victory at the earliest possible moment; 

Full opportunity for all to make a decent living in the post-war 
world; 

A sound and workable plan for lasting world peace that will 
n.2an freedom and justice for all. 

It is a solid platform. There are few Americans, in or out of 
uniform, who would not vote for a party or individual favoring this 
program. But, unfortunately, American politicians are notorious 
for letting dust settle on campaign promises. 

For example the “full opportunity for making a decent living” 
plank of the Rickenbacker statement must come from intelligent 
post-war planning. Bernard Baruch submitted some time ago a plan 
for reconverting war industry to peace-time production. It is a plan, 
which met with the approval of industrialists and labor. A bill in- 
corporating the suggestions made by Mr. Baruch has been intro- 
duced in Congress. Thus far no substantial action has been taken. 
Post-war planning must be taken out of the blue-print stage and put 
into effect or post-war opportunity will become as idle a phrase as 
“prosperity is just around the corner.” 


"Dr. Kildare’ Ayres Will 
Quit Films for Pulpit Job 


HOLLANDIA, Dutch New Guinea | for conscientious objectors and who 
—Lew Ayres, popular former movie| later was inducted into the Army 
star, wants to exchange his film M.|when he volunteered for non-com- 
D. for an actual D. D. | batant military service, arrived over- 

Ayres, who is assistant to a chap-| seas last February as a staff ser- 
Jain at this recently-invaded beach-| geant. He voluntarily took a “bust” 
head, says he will not return to mo- | to private to become a chaplain’s ald, 
tion pictures after the war, but will! his function being to talk with sol- 
enter a seminary and then go to a/diers as they are brought to the hos- 
Congregational pulpit. | pital, sick or wounded, and ease their 

Ayres, who in 1942 went to a camp| problems. 


Ayres does not accept his Army 
Win Prizes In 


pay but turns it over to the Red 
Look Contest 


Cross. Recently he purchased an 
NEW YORK—Men in the armed 














elaborate public address system and 
presented it to his outfit for recrea- 
tion purposes, 

His work in the tropics has greatly 
changed the former film star’s ap- 
pearance. His close-cropped hair is 

services received a good share of | turning gray; his face ig lined and 
the $5,000 War Bond awards in the yellowed, and he is thin, almost to 
k Magazine contest for the best | the point of gauntness. But he is 
em to a soldier’s query: “What | oing a grand Morale job at this 
iat af 4 Counter Can Yeu end teen we rsa on the red clay 
Build When the War Is Over?” Six|* opes o ancake Hill. 
ef the 19 winners were service men. 
It. Martin E. Koskela, (Some-| Perfect Weather For 
where in the Pacific), received the * + 
second prize of $500. Other winners Invasion Is Forecast 
were: LONDON—Forecast of perfect 
Maj. Jean H. DuBuque, Washing- fighting weather this summer on 
ton, $300; Cpl. Albert Guisti, Camp Europe's western front hag been 
Blanding, Fla.; S/Sgt. D. J. Tafiin-| PUDIished in London. 
er, Fott Knox, Ky.; Chaplain The Sunday Express reported that 
’ 4 ye for the next three months dry weath- 
orge T. Doherty, (serving over- “4 
. ’ er, with frequent intervals of great 





geas) and S/Sgt. alter Grimberg heat and an abnormal 
" ly low amount 
Tm Aggy Miami Beach,| of clouds, would prevail over the 


western part of Fortress Europe. 


vided 








At Your Service 


Q. Only a lack of service prevent- 


ed me from getting an appointment | 


to West Point some months ago. I 
now have the necessary service. To 
whom do I now submit my appli- 
cation? 

A. A new War Department circular 
will soon be released giving com- 
plete information on West Point ap- 
pointments. In the meantime you 
can make application through mili- 
tary channels to your post com- 
mander, 


Q. My mother is a widow with 
four sons in the service. Can we all 
make allotments to her? 

A. A dependent mother may be the 
beneficiary of one or more sons pro- 
she warrants that much as- 
sistance. Application should be pre- 
sented by each son through military 
channels. 

Q. I am a soldier with three years 
service and am 40 years of age. Can 
I get an honorable discharge? 

A. It is not compulsory upon the 
Army to discharge a man of your 
age, but if you desire a discharge 
you can make application for it 
through proper channels and the 
application should receive fair con- 
sideration. It is best to talk it over 
with your organizational command- 
er, chaplain or the Personal Affairs 
Officer of your post, 


Q. What is the address of the de- 
partment one must write in order 
to have one twin son transferred to 
his brother’s outfit? 

A. Application for such a transfer 
should be made to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral through military channels by 
either twin, but in making the ap- 
plication the exact name of each 
twin, the serial number and the or- 
ganization of each must be given. 

Q. I have a class A allotment now 
with the money going to my wife, 
who is-ill. My parents are also ill 
and need money. Can I apply for a 
class B allotment, have the class A 
continued and contribute most of my 
Army pay to the class B? 

A. A soldier, who has made a class 
A allotment, may also make a class 
B if circumstances warrant it. How- 
ever, it is suggested that the matter 
be taken up with the Personal] Af- 
fairs officer, as he will give advice 
and aid in making the allotment. 

Q. I have been transferred to the 
enlisted reserve corps on a basis 
that I am engaged in essential in- 
dustry. Will I receive a discharge 
at the end of the war or what will 
be my status then? 

A. You will be given a discharge 
certificate at the expiration of hos- 
tilities; meanwhile in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps you are subject to 
military call. 

Q. Would a man convicted for a 
felony and who served a prison te?¥m 
be accepted by the Army? If now 
in the Army would the Army dis- 
charge him? 

A. Conviction by a civil court for 
a felony is not necessarily a bar to 
military service. If a person so con- 
vicited has been accepted for service 
there is little danger of his being 
discharged on that account, al- 
though under some extreme circum- 
stances the regulations do provide 





for such a discharge. 





Army Times presents herewith an In- 
| formation Bureau on GI matters of all 
| kinds, conducted weekly by the Amer- 
|ican Legion, 

| This service information, Army Times 
| wishes to point out, is the most authene 
tic to be had anywhere because the 
American Legion has had 25 years of 
experience on dealing with every pos- 
sible phase of the veterans’ problems, 
and has had a hand in writing virtually 
all veterans’ legislation now in effect. 

Answers will be furnished by the 
American Legion through this column to 
all questions pertaining to allotments, 
compensation claims, hospitalization, 
legislation, vocational training, employ- 
ment opportunities, insurance matters, 
veterans’ organizations, and anything 
and everything pertaining to the needs 
and welfare of servicemen and women, 
veterans and their dependents. 

The American Legion maintains n 
staff of experts in legislation, in claims 
procedure, in rehabilitation and in Vet- 
erans’ Administration regulations, who 
know the answers to every problem of 
any veteran. 
in your questions to ARMY 

Every question will be an- 
awered a and correctly without 
charge or obligation. Remember, the 
American Legion has only the interests 
of the servicemen and women and vet- 
erans in mind in giving its counsel, and 
all replies are by veterans for veterans. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE, Army 
Times, Daily News Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Q. I hurt my knee before I en- 
tered the Army and now X-rays 
show a dislocation that bothers me 
at times. What will happen to me 
when the war is over? 
some sort of medical assistance? 

A. Conclusions reached by the 
Army medical authorities as to the 
origin of the disability are not neces- 
sarily binding on the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Upon discharge from 
service you should file a claim with 
the Veterans Administration and let 
them determine your right to pension 
and further medical treatment. 


WAC Husbands 
Independent 


NEWARK, N. J.—Only four hus- 
bands in the country are getting 
War Department dependency bene- 
fits because of wives enlisted in the 
WAC, Brig. Gen. H. N. Gilbert, Office 
of Dependency Benefits director, 
said here. 

Only 2.5 per cent of the estimated 
-75,000 Wacs have arranged benefits 
for any members of their families. 
The ODB, General Gilbert said, is 
handling only eighty-two Wac cases 
involving children. The remainder 
—besides the four husbands—con- 
sists of 2,070 cases of Class B de- 
pendents, 





which are parents, 
brothers and sisters. 
Unlike men in the Army, Wacs 


must apply to the ODB and es 
tablish that there is dependency in 
their families for the latter to get 
benefis. Women with dependent 
children under 14 are barred from 
becoming Wacs. 

There are, however, 4,419 enlisted 
women and 397 Wac officers who 





have arranged to have part of their 
pay assigned: to! dther ‘petsons, Gen- 
eral Gilbert said. , 








1. The term “Dice an Area” 
appeared frequently in dispatches r@ 
cently, in describing Air Force 
erations in Europe. Which of the 
following would have been engaged 
in the operation? 
A. Pilot of a dive-bomber? 
B. A photo-reconnaissance pilot? 
C. The crew of a Fortress? 

* 7 * 


2. Figures handed out by the Wap 
| Department recently gave the aven 
| age current cost per day of the war 
to the United States, Would you say 
this was- 

A. $1,350,000? 

B. $307,000,000? 

C. $400,175,0007 ‘ 

. °* * 

3. A French reconnaissance patra 
reported a “seven-kilometer” advance 
through the former Gustav line near 
Cassino. If an American patrol had 
reported a seven-mile advance which 
force would have covered the great 
er distance? 

. s + 

4. The Seventh Air Force has bee, 
pounding the islands of Jaluit, Mil 
Witj and Maleolop, remaining Jap 
anese footholds. Are these in— 

A. New Guinea? 

B. The Carolines? 

C. The Marshall Islands? 

. . . 


5. Would you say the average age 
of EMs in the Army was— 


A. 25.73? 
B. 22.067 
Cc. 19.9? 
° 7 ° 
6. The validity of the “Darlan 


Clark accord” has recently been 
much debated by United States State 
authorities and the Free French, 
You know of course who Darlan 
was, and you should know who Clark 
is. Do you? 

. o . 


7. The term “SHAEF” js used fre 


quently in high military circles fn 
England and United States. Does it 
mean— 


A. Special Hospitals for American 
Expeditionary Force? 
B. Short Harvest Ald in England 
and France? 
C. Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Expeditionary Force? 
* ° . 


8. How many of the six living 
American four-star generals can you 
name? 

s s * 

9. Gen. H. H. Arnold, commande 
of the Air Forces, reported recently 
that the force had knocked out ap 
proximately 30,000 entmy planes 
since December 7, 1941. General Ap 
nold also estimated American plane 
losses. What percentage of enemy 
plane losses would you say it had 
been? 

A. One-third? 

B. One-fifth? 

Cc. One-twentieth? 

> . * 

10. American troops Mm Italy have 
encountered German “doghouse bat 
talions.” Would you say these are— 

A. Troops out of favor with the 
Nazi leaders? 

B. Court-martialled air officers de 
ing penance by infantry duty? 

C. Third rate troops? 


(See “Quiz Anowers,” Page 15) 
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Movie 
Stuff 


Harrison Ford, famed film star @ 
the silents, who appeared with Nor 
ma and Constance Talmadge, Mary 
Pickford and Marie Prevost, is re 
turning to motion pictures after & 
lapse of many years. 

Ford’s “comeback” before thé 
cameras, however, will not be if 
person, but via an oil painting of the 
star done two decades back which # 
being used as a prop hanging on 8 
living room wall in one of the scenes 
of Columbia’s “Mr. Winkle Goes 
War.”” 

° . . 

The Pentagon, Jabyrinthal War De 
partment nerve center in Washing 
ton, D. C., has its own pin-up girl 
now. 

She’s Jinx Falkenburg, Columbla 
star and past tennis champion. 

Word of her selection by Pent& 
gonites came to Jinx from a ! 
William P. Saunders of the Army 
Signal Corps. 

. . . 

Donna Lee, gifted young, singer T 
garded by nationally-known m 
critics as one of the finest 
sopranos developed in America if 
recent years, has been signed to & 
long-term contract by RKO 
Pictures. Full name of the 16-yeal* 
old Irish-American girl is Donhé 
Lee O'Leary. 

Colonel Kilgarif Is Named 

CAMP STEWART, Ga—tt. 
Lester M. Kilgarif, recently 
turned from overseas service, 
been named commanding officer # 
the 12th AART Battalion. 
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BROOKWOOD American Military Cemetery near London, 


aX 





Se 


England, is often visited by U. S. soldiers who come to de- 


corate the graves of their buddies. 


Sgt. Alan B. Purdy, radio 


operator of a B-17 bomber which crashed, killing the nine 
other crew members, places a wreath on the grave of his 


assistant radio operator. 
also buried here. 


U. S. dead of World War I are 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





Less Training for 
Non-Combat Units 


PRINCETON, N. J.—Terming it a 
big step toward solving the morale 
problem of the Army in an intelli- 
gent and constructive manner, Maj. 
Gen. Joe N. Dalton, director of per- 
sonnel, Army Service Forces, re- 
eently outlined to a Princeton Uni- 
versity conference a plan under way 
for reducing the purely military in- 
struction for Army units not directly 
engaged in combat operations in 
favor of a program of non-military 
training. 

General Dalton explained that a 
wide choice of non-military programs 
both for men and women would be 
offered, with three types of training 
provided—post and unit training, 
training in centrally located techni- 
cal schools and, where considered 
practicable by a theater commander, 
training in university centers. 





“These university centers,” the 
general said, “will be established in 
averseas areas either under contract 
with local civilian institutions or 
through the assembly of staffs of 
qualified military personnel. These 
centers, if established, will be open 
only to personnel whose previous 
educational achievements fits them 
for work at the university level. The 
non-military training program will 
not be allowed to delay the separa- 
tion of any soldier who igs eligible 
for discharged.” 

Through the project, in which 
Gen. George C. Marshall is person- 
ally very much interested, industry 
would be given new sources of 
trained men and the schools would 
find that many of the _ soldier- 
students have been stimulated to 
continue what they have begun in 
service, said General Dalton. 





ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


Getting into battle was the hard- 
est problem faced in his overseas ex- 
periences by Cpl. Ronald Beveridge, 
&@ veteran, now assigned in the Re- 
ception Center at FORT MEADE, 
Md. First, the ship he started out 
on broke down and had to return 
to her home port. Then after. he 
fought through the battle of Kas- 
serine Pass, he took malaria, and 
while he was in the hospital his 
outfit moved on. To find it he made 
& hitchhike journey of 1,000 miles 
across Africa, on foot, in trucks, on 
camels, by horse and plane. He 
finally found it just before the 
Sicilian invasion. Then he developed 
& stomach ailment and was sent 
back to the United States. 

Induction officials at FORT SHER- 
IDAN, Ill. were surprised when 
Albert Caponetto, of Chicago, walked 
into the office with his 11-months 

by boy in his arms, “My wife is 
sick and there’s no one to take care 
of the baby,” he asserted. “If I go 
into the Army the baby goes with 
me.” Caponetto was given a 24-hour 

Pass to return the baby to Chicago 
&nd make arrangements for its care. 

Pyt. Casmir Niewiadomski, of the 
thd Tank Battalion, 9th Armored 
Division. CAMP POLK, La. makes 
Money from his extraordinary abili- 
ty to stow away food. One of the 


Majors bet him 10 bucks that he 
Couldn’t dispose of a gallon of 
Peaches. The private pocketed the 


ten. On his Jast furlough a restau- 
Tant owner offered him a buck and 
all the hamburgers he could eat to 
Wash some windows. After seeing 
of the "burgers disappear the 
Testauranteur handed out the dollar 
€nd stopped the work. On another 
Secasion a cheese salesman, hearing 
®t his prowess, bet $50 that Niew- 
wski couldn’t eat four bricks of 
cheese with 10 slices of bread. 
Private sat down to his job and 
"on walked off $50 richer. 


4d 





An honor which comes to few 
Army men was accorded Pvt. Louis 
F. Niestepski, of SCOTT FIELD, IIl., 
when he got a letter inviting him 
to join the WACS. “Circumstances 
do not permit me to accept your 
invitation,” the private wrote back 
to the WAC recruiting officer in 
Boston. “Nevertheless, I feel proud 
to know I’m in demand in such a 
splendid organization where I’m 
sure I would enjoy myself.” 

What seems to be another record 
was made by Maj. James Floyd, 
AAATC chemical warfare officer at 
CAMP HAAN, Calif., who rose from 
corporal to his present rank in 17 
months. In March, 1942, he was a 
corporal, His sergeant’s stripes came 
the next September, and his appoint- 
ment as first lieutenant a month 
later. Captain’s bars came along in 
July, 1943, and last April he attained 
his majority. 

Members of the WAC detachment 
at the SMOKY HILL AIR FIELD, 
Kans., reversed the usual procedure 
when they held an election to de- 
cide on the goldier with whom they 


would like to be stranded on a 
desert island. The ballots named 
Pfc. Raymond Vander Wall. Pvt. 


Vander Wall is quoted as saying, 
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Inspiration, Not Sorrow, 


Tribute to 5th Army 


ANZIO, Italy—The first memorial, 
service for Fifth Army dead—Amer- | 
icans, Canadians, and British—was 
held in the American Military ceme-| 
tery near here on Memorial Day, | 
though the war in which these men | 
fought rolled on in the near-by hills. 


BOOKS 


“D-DAY” by John Gunther (Har- 





per & Bros., New York City— 
$3.00.) -¢ 
“One of the dismaying things 


about journalism,” writes John Gun- 
ther, “is the enormous amount of 
material you accumulate and which, 
somehow, at the end, never gets into 
print.” And so, casting aside the role 
of a straight journalist, the author 


of the famous “Insides” (“Inside 
Europe,” “Inside Asia,” etc.) writes 
a personal account of his experiences 


in Africa and Italy before and after 
D-Day. 

With little attempt to evaluate the 
situation or analyze strategy, Gun- 
ther tells of the men who plan and 
fight our way to victory. As an ac- 
credited correspundent, he met the 
generals and commanding officers. 
The pictures he gives are rounded 
and detailed, and the reader grows 
to understand the individuals who 
are merely names in thé daily dis- 
patches: Eisenhower, Montgomery, 
Butcher, etc. 

In diary form he writes of the 
places he stayed—all crowded, dirty 
and strictly utilitarian, where the 
greatest luxury was enough water 
to shave with, quarters shared with 
three other correspondents consid- 
ered private. 

Though he was so green when he 
first went into uniform, he removed 
his hat when he met a general, he 
soon adjusted to the scrambled life 
of the front and admits he turned 
out some of his best work under such 
conditions. In short order he learned 
how very few are the “bare essen- 
tials of living.” 

Gunther introduces the reader to 
the multitudinous difficulties of get- 
ting news at the front; correspon- 
dents are too often forgotten men 
and must fend for themselves to 
overcome the three great problems: 
transport, communications, censor- 
ship. Yet, thanks to unlimited inven- 
tiveness, a prevailing sense of humor 
and grinding hard work, the news 
dispatches get through. 

The great appeal in “D-Day” is the 
mass Of small incidents and happen- 
ings which cannot be considered 
newsworthy yet make the picture of 
our Army very alive to the stay-at- 
homes: 

“I asked one officer why the Eighth 
Army was originally called the 
‘Eighth’ army. He replied, ‘Oh, that’s 
easy. So the enemy would think we 
really had seven others’.” 

“I heard tonight that the first U. S. 
parachute plane to go in was called 
Mister Period; the second, Miss Car- 
riage.” 

“The Hungarian glamour girls of 
Cyprus ... have become the socially 
elite; in fact they dominate the un- 
official life of the island; the Greek 
and Turkish women copy their 
clothes and the way they do their 
hair. . . they can, at a hundred 
yards, identify any kind of uniform 
and they know the exact pay of every 
category of officer.” 

“D-Day” will remain a best seller 
for many months to come because 
everyone who reads it feels a part of 
the great events that are similar in 
pattern to those that accompany 
every great operation of this war. 





when the decision was announced 
to him: “Fine, but don’t let’s bother 


about sending along any rescue 
parties.” 
Sgt. Allen Greenstreet, assistant 


mess sergeant at the AAF Regional 
Hospital, TRUAX FIELD, Wis., has 
an interesting hobby which has also 
been remunerative, He can engrave 
the 276 letters of the Lord’s Prayer 
on a grain of rice. Putting the name 
and address of a friend on a rice 
grain, and making them legible, is 
easy for him. He has had lots of 
practice since he travelled for seven 
years with one of Bob Ripley's “Be- 
lieve It or Not” units demonstrating 
his hobby. As a soldier he uses his 
ability in penmanship in writing 
neat menus for the mess. 
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In a short address, Lt. Gen. Mark 
Clark paid tribute to the dead of his! 
army, now lying in long rows of 
graves marked by white crosses or 
stars bearing name, rank, and serial 
number, 

“This is not a moment of sadness 
nor sorrow, but rather a time of in- 
Spiration to spur us on our task 
which has been set for us...” he 
said. 

“The Fifth Army has been a pion- 
eer in the other Allied victories that 
are to come ... Ours has been truly 
an Allied army. Men who have cher- 
ished liberty and freedom as life it- 
self have come from many parts of 
the world to form this fighting team | 
here in Italy... | 

“You men of the Fifth Army have 
overcome some of the most difficult | 
obstacles in military operations . . | 
We stand now on the threshold of | 
tome. Before many days have passed | 
we shall have freed the first of the | 
European capitals from Nazi tyran-| 
ny. | 

“I will now place this wreath on| 
this hallowed (ground with the 
pledge to these men who lie before 
us that the Fifth Army shall con- 
tinue the fight where they left off.” 

After a volley had been fired over 
the graves, the British and the Am- 
erican anthems were played by a 
military band. An invocation, a pray- 





Latest Criminal Technique 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, Fila. 
—Pfc. Otto Hall, Trenton, N. J., fin- 
gerprint expert, has introduced in 
the Provost Marshal’s office here the 
latest in police measures—the foot- 
print technique—which he success- 
fully used in murder cases. 





— 


er, and a reading of the 23rd Psalm 
concluded the spoken service as an 
American flag, which had been at- 
half mast, was raised to full height, 





One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own 
all the first month’s text and assignments 
of the valuable Magazine Institute course 
in writing, without furthef obligation? 
Of course you would. But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and 
it’s available to you right now with this 


absolutely unique “dollar offer” on MI’s 
famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing 
stories, articles, and sketches that ill 


sell. 

This means that you can get, for a 
dollar, the entire first section of the fa- 
mous text, ‘‘Modern Writing,’’ plus the 
extension lecture, “The Pulps Call for 
Writers” (by a magazine editor) which 
is full of specific editorial suggestions. 
In addition, you get the first two writing 
assignments so that you may see exactly 
what sort of work the course offers, plus 
a self-examination quiz and reading and 
home practice suggestions that you can 
use at once to improve your written 
expression. This is material you simply 
can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many 
times the price you will pay. 


Act Now to Avoid Disappointment 

This is an experimental offer which 
may have to be withdrawn at any time. 
We believe that so many will want to go 
on with the course after seeing it that 
we can afford this unusual plan. 
Whether you decide to go on with the 
course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without further 
obligation. Simply fill out the ocupon 
and mail with a dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 544-8 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 
I enclose one dollar for first month's 
writing course material with the under- 
standing I am under no further obli- 
gation. 
Name 
Organization 
Address 
(Correspondence confidential.) 




















OFFER!... 


MEMO & ADDRESS BOOK Included for 
only 25¢ extra. Send $1 for all 3 items! 





BRANDT Mfg. Co., 54 W. 21 St., N.Y.C. 


YOUR OWN SERIAL NUMBER 
RUBBER STAMP with INK PAD 


Soldier! Here’s the safest, most conveni- 
ent way to mark your laundry and 
clothes! Permanent, laundry-proof and 
guaranteed not to wash off! Stamp prints 
your first initial of last name and last 
four figures of your serial number in 
letters %” high. Indelible ink pad size 
2x3"’. Both sent postpaid anywhere. Send 
7T5¢ for each set. Print your initial, num- 
ber and address clearly, No C.O.D.’s, 


Special REDUCED 
PRICE if purchased 


In quantity through 
COMPANY FUNDS! 




















wish. 


made by the LC.S. to supply you with 
you to proceed as rapid i 
Select a course to give you more 
ife. 
of service men and women. 
Enrollment is easy. You merely 


it to the LC.S 


plete the average I.C.S. course. 


Air Conditioning 
Airplane Drafting 
Air Navigation 
Aeronautical 
Engineering 
Architecture 


Welding 
Gas Engines 
Good Englis 
Heat Treatm 

Metals 


Civil Engineering 
Civil Service 
Combination 
Concrete Engineering 
Cookery 
Cost Accounting 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Diesel Engines 
Drafting, Mechanical 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Drafting 
} Electronics 


High 
Geometry, 


Managing M 
Marine 


Plastics 


Plumbing 


Trigonometry, American 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY—SOLDIER— 
SPARE TIME STUDY—WITH 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Army personnel may enroll for any I.C.S. course of study for three 
mvnths’ terms during which they may proceed with their course as rapidly 
as they wish—complete as many lessons as their time and ability permit. 
Those who do not complete their course or subject® they select, during a 
term, may reenroll for additional terms—at the same special price—if they 


You study during your spare time wherever you are located—necessary 
texts and instruction services are furnished by the I.C.S. Eve 


y as you wish 

o—es a course to prepare you for employment when you return to civil 

1.C.S. courses have been of much 4 

subjects, fill in your application blank, attach your remittance end send 
You pay only $12.00 for each three months term of study—and at the 


rate of $4.00 a month, if you choose. Thus a whole year of stud 
I.C.S. will cost you only $48.00—and in a year or less many students com- 


This is real educational opportunity. 
Partial List of 400 Courses, 2000 Subjects 
Accountancy Foundrymen’s Practical Radice 
Advertising Foremanship Servicing 


Gas and Electrie 


Automobile Technicians Heating Refrigeration 

Art, Commercial House Planning Salesmanship 
Aviation Mechanics Industrial Metallurgy Sanitary Engineering 
Bookkeeping Internal Combustion Sheet Metal 
Boilermakers Engines Ship Fitting 
Business Management Lettering, Sign and Shorthand 

Building Contractor Show-Card Sound Techniciaa 
Carpentry and Millwork Meteorology Silk Throwing 
Chemical Engineering Machine Shop Practice Steam Engineering 


Mechanical Engineerin 
Engineering 
Mining 

Millwrighting 
Mold-Loft Work 
Motor Boat Navigation 
Navigation, Ocean 
Petroleum Engineers 
Practical Electricians 
School and College Preparatory Subjects: 


Economics, Typewriting, Civics, Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, General 
Science, Business Law, Letter Writing, French, Spanish, etc. 


USE THE BLANK BELOW 


effort is 
all of the lessons you need to enable 


basic knowledge about your service 
elp in these respects to thousands 


select your course, or special list of 


with the 


Principles of Surveying 
Palp and Paper Making 
Radio, General 


Rayon 
h Radio, Operating 
ent of Reading Shop and 
Other Blueprints 


Stenographic Secretarial 
Structural Engineering 
Surveying and Mapping 
Tea Room and 
Cafeteria Management 
Textile Deciguies 
Telegraph, Telephone 
Engineering 
Tool Making 
Trafic Management 
Westher Observing 
Woolen Manufacturing 


en at Wor 


Arithmetic, Algebra, 


History, Physics, Latin, Literature, 








Box 22 
ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PA, 
Send me full details about 
YNnrToliment im the FOLLOWING COUTSO ....cccereccrsssecssrcssesonsreessnssneerengnennsnsssnsseonesennseeenemnennnnnnnnes 
Name of Course 
Your three monthe term 
Name sssvssseuemueme @tarta on the first of the 
month following acceptance 
of your application at Seran- 
Address.. ton. First lessons, however, 





are dispatched to you im- 
mediately and you may begin 
um _ wour studies at once. 
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Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Presents 


- The Case for An Army-Navy Merger 


Post-War Merger Bill 
Introduced by Hill 


WASHINGTON—Post-war consolidation of the Army, Navy and air 


(Testimony of General Somervell, Commanding General, Army | 
Service Forces, before the select committee of the House on post- 
war military policy. This is the third and final installment of Gen- 


eral Somervell’s tesimony.) 


LEGAL 


To the extent that a system of mil- 

{tary justice must operate in all in- 
stances where members of the arm- 
ed forces are serving, there is a 
complete duplication of all the effort 
mecessary to maintain the system. 
Each service has its courts, review 
agencies and final executive agen- 
cies. Each is governed by a@ sepa- 
rate set of laws which prescribe dif- 
ferent trial and review procedures 
and, to some extent, cover different 
offenses. As a result of naturally 
differing points of view between the 
two services, the same type of of- 
fenses will be treated differently 
and sentences meted out will have 
no uniformity. , 

Legal consideration is required 
for the preparation and interpreta- 
tion of that body of departmental 
administrative regulations govern- 
ing the activities of the: members of 
each service. 

At the present time, the legal as- 
sistance plan of the Army, like that 
of the Navy, is sponsored jointly by 
the Department concerned and the 
American Bar Association and oper- 
ates through legal assistance officers 
assigned to lower echelons, for the 
purpose of assisting members of 
each service in their respective per- 
sonal problems having legal implica- 
tions. Since the legal staff of each 
department must work in close har- 
mony with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and its committees on war 
work, it has been necessary to main- 
tain constant liaison between the 

- two departments in order to avoid 
the adoption of policies by one 
which would make it difficult for 
civilian agencies to cooperate with 
both. 

The Judge Advocate General's Of- 
fice performs legal functions in con- 
nection with procurement primarily 





taxes and litigation in connection 
with procurement; it also furnishes 
legally trained personnel for use in 
connection with plant seizures by 
the War Department. The Navy 
Department has legal offices carry- 
ing out all of these legal functions 
in connection with its procurement. 

-Both services have legal agencies 
obtaining patent, copyright and 
trademark protection for the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is provided in the regulations 
that claims of one department may 
be settled by a foreign claims com- 
mission appointed by the other. A 
decentralized claims service would 
probably be capable of adequately 
investigating and settling most of 
the claims which might arise, there- 
by releasing a large number of per- 
sonnel. 

The Army and Navy are both con- 
cerned with many similar matters 
pertaining to jurisdiction of United 
States forces in foreign countries; 
relations between personnel and lo- 
cal foreign Governments; taxation 
of military and naval personnel; dis- 
position of effects of deceased mill- 
tary and naval personnel; court- 
martial jurisdiction over seamen and 
other civilians accompanying or 
serving with the Army or Navy; 
treaties and executive military 


services has been proposed in a bill 
Patterned on suggestions by Lt. 
Deputy Chief of Staff, in testimony 


evident that the measure has the 
if not the Navy. 


The Secretary would be chosen fro 
confirmed by the Senate. 


as well as two assistants for each. 


merging of the armed forces. 

The men studying the plan are 
mander of the Air Transport Com 
Tompkins of the War Department 


Navy. 


staff—consisting of Admiral William 
Admiral Ernest King and Gen. H. H. 





agreements with various foreign 
countries dealing with the presence 
of troops therein; local security and 
compensation laws of foreign coun- 
tries; jurisdiction over friendly for- 
eign forces in the United States; dis- 
charge of suspected subversives 
from Army and Navy installations; 
manuals and policies for the ad- 
ministration of government of occu- 
pied areas; the laws of the sea and 
air warfare; administration of mar- 
tial law; preparation of capitula- 
tions, armistices and peace terms; 
and proposed legislation affecting 








with respect to contract matters, 


FISCAL 


When legislation is proposed by 
either of the Departments, or a 
third governmental agency, which 
may affect both, each must give sep- 
arate consideration to the legal and 
policy elements involved. This 


sometimes leads to differences of le- 
gal opinion that are frequently dif- 
ficult to compose. As another ex- 
ample, it sometimes occurs that the 
head of one of the Departments will 
seek the opinion of the Attorney 
General regarding laws which affect 
both Departments. M such cases, 
it is the practice of the Attorney 
General to request opinions of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Ar- 
my and of the Navy, before giving 
his own. Thus two separate staffs 
are employed on the same problem 
and it sometimes occurs that differ- 
ent conclusions will be reached, thus 
making it difficult for the Attorney 
General, in proper cases, to give full 
consideration to the conclusion 
reached by the Department request- 
ing the opinion. A common service 
would overcome these duplications. 

In budgeting, the two services as- 
semble independent budgets cover- 
ing the operations I have discussed 
and defend them independently be- 
fore the Bureau of the Budget and 
Congressional Committees. If these 
departments were combined, much 
time would be saved by all those 
engaged in the preparation and ex- 
amination of budgets and a more 
eomprehensive consideration could 
be given to the overall needs for na- 
tional defense. 


_ Miscellaneous 
Administrative Services 


Advantages arising from the amal- 
gamation of administrative services 
must not be overlooked. If a single 
Department of war were estab- 
lished, the duplicate record systems 
now maintained by the Army and 
the Navy could be combined in a 
unified homogeneous system for 
handling the records necessary in 
the efficient operation of this de- 

tment. Similar advantages could 

obtained in the production and 
distribution of the great multiplicity 
of publications and blank forms re- 
quired in the conduct of war. 


both the Army and the Navy. 


A single department of war would 
develop a uniform policy in connec- 
tion with quarters and subsistence 
allowances for enlisted men, and 
mileage and expense allowances for 
officers. 

Fiscal acounting of appropriated 
funds, lend-lease accounting, and 
cost acocunting involve broad stand- 
ards, policies and end objectives 
which are common for the War and 
Navy Departments. Each must 
maintain separate administrative 
organizations which, if the depart- 
ments were under unified jurisdic- 
tion, could be consolidated and over- 
all uniformity in standards, sys- 
tems, procedures and instructions 
would result. 

Under the present system, bonding 
and disbursing officers are main- 
tained by both services on a world 
wide coverage. This requires the 
duplicate provision of funds, treas- 
ury checks, and technical equipment 
to these disbursing officers, it re- 
quires the writing and promulgation 
of technical regulations which are 
for the most part identical for both 
departments, and necessitates co- 
ordination and conferences between 
departments in order that regula- 
tion may be more consistent. 

Special financial services such as 
advance payments, guaranteed loans, 
contract insurance matters, banking 
facilities, sale of war bonds, etc., 
are being duplicated at the same 
locations by the two services. An 
over-all saving in money, time and 
manpower would result from con- 
solidation of these activities. 





The welfare and morale of our 
Armed Forces, and the care of their 
dependents under the present system, 
have resulted in the establishment 
of parallel organizations within 
each service to perform similar func- 
tions. An example is the existence 
of the Army Exchange Service of the 
Army and the Ship Stores operated 
by the Navy. These retail stores 
for service men probably form the 
greatest retail chain organization in 
the world. Not only economies but 
the uniformity of service that would 


the measure also conforms with the ideas presented before the com- 
mittee by Harold D. Smith, Director of the Budget. 
Although Hill said he was acting on his own responsibility it is 


The Hill measure proposed a “Department of the Armed Forces.” 


The President also would be authorized to 
appoint civilian under secretaries for the Army and Navy and for Air 


Proposed also is creation of a division labeled “the United States 
chiefs of staff,” consisting of general or flag rank to be headed by one 
officer to be chief of staff to the President. This position would be 
analogous to that now held informally by Admiral William D, Leahy. 

The division would bring together in an over-all staff the chiefs 
of staff of the Army, Navy and Air Forces, who would be charged with 
the duty of “carrying on the functions of strategic planning, supply 
planning and operational direction of all the armed forces.” 

The President would be authorized to name an officer of general 
or flag rank as director of supply for all of the armed forces. 

An Army-Navy committee has been appointed to investigate the 


Admiral James O. Richardson and Vice Admiral John S. McCain for the 


The committee's findings will be reported to the joint chiefs of 





introduced by Senator Hill. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Army 
before a special House committee, 


approval of the War Deparment, 


m civil life by the President and 


Maj. Gen. Harold L. George, com- 
mand, and Brig. Gen. William F. 
General Staff, for the Army, and 


D. Leahy, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Arnold, 








are too obvious to require elabora- 
tion. 

The services are the greatest pro- 
ducers and distributors of motion 
pictures, and operate the greatest | 
chain of motion picture facilities the 
world has ever seen. In order to 
provide training, information, and 


I have not remarked on dif- 
ficulties in connection with sup- 
ply and administrative services be- 
cause I understand that Major 
General White, Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Personnel, will present 
this subject to the committee. I 
would point out before concluding, 
however, that a single Department 
of War would eliminate many un- 
desirable variations in the military 
personnel policies of the Armed 
Forces and would conserve man- 
power. The establishment of such 
a department would eliminate the 
necessity for the Joint Army and 
Navy Personnel Board and other 
joint committees responsible to the 
Board and performing functions of 
coordination between the two serv- 
ices. Various duplicating agencies 
of the services performing similar 
duties in each service, such as cas- 
ualty branches, dependency agen- 
cies, decoration boards, postal agen- 
cies, Army and Navy relief organ- 





In conclusion, let me make two 


points very clear. First, difficulties 
have arisen and will continue to 
arise until the war is over. They 
are not the fault of any one indi- 
vidual or group of individuals. They 
are inherent in the present system 
of organization of our armed forces— 
a system which is not geared to the 
impact of modern war nor designed 
for economy in peace. 


Secondly, I do not mean to imply 
that all is chaos in the present war 
in adminstrative, service and sup- 
ply activities as between the Army 
and Navy. Such is far from true. 
The cooperation and coordination 
that has been obtained is excellent. 
As a matter of fact, it is remarkable 
under the circumstances. But we 
have obtained it the hard way—not 
the easy way. 

The outstanding lesson of this war 
is that military success comes from 
the prompt and decisive action that 
springs from true unity of command. 

It would be a serious mistake not 
to recognize that lesson in our post 
war organization for national de- 
fense. That lesson leads inevitably 
to a single Department of War. 

A corollary to that conclusion is 
the need for a common supply and 
service force. Duplications, over- 
lappings and conflicts occur most 
frequently in administrative, service 
and supply activities. It is here that 
the greatest savings through integra- 
tion and consolidation can be ob- 








result from their common operation 


tained. 


PERSONNEL 


CONCLUSION 


A suitable combination in 


entertainment to the personnel of 
the Armed Forces, an integration of 
the motion picture services of the 
Armed Forces would result in more 


economical production, distribution 
and use of motion picture film and 
greater service to all. 


izations, procurement agencies, man- 
power boards, separation boards, 
and similar offices, could be consoli- 
dated or eliminated. 


So far as civilian personnel is con- 
cerned the Army and Navy have 
independent relations with the Civil 
Service Commission, with common 
demands for civilian employees. 

The Army labor organizations are 
entirely independent of the Navy 
labor organizations, although both 
perform the same general functions. 

As a result there is confusion to 
civilian agencies and labor groups, 
duplication of effort, frequent failure 
of the Armed Services to maintain 
a consistent position in their rela- 
tions with contractors and other 
agencies and in unnecessary use of 
personnel. 

A unified labor organization repre- 
senting the Army and Navy would 
result in a more effective job being 
done by a much smaller number of 
military and civilian personnel, 


this field will result in economy of 
manpower and material, saving of 
money and increased speed of oper- 
ations, 





General Culin 


Gallant Chief 


FORT JACKSON, 8S. C€—Brig. 
Gen, Frank L, Culin, Jr., former as- 
sistant division commander of the 
10th Infantry Division, has arrived 
at Fort Jackson to take command of 
the 37th Infantry Division, succeed- 
ing Maj. Gen. Eugene M. Landrum, 
who has left for a new, undisclosed 
assignment. 

General Culin, before becoming 
assistant commander of the 10th 
Division, saw action last summer 
while in command of the Northern 
Landing Force on Attu, one of the 
Aleutian Islands. He was promoted 
to his present grade during the 
battle. 

While serving as a captain with 
the 3rd Infantry Division in August, 
1918, General Culin received the 
Silver Star for gallantry in action 
along the Vesla River. He fought 
in the battles of the Marne, Aisne- 


SOLDIER 
SHOWS 


“Give me @ thousand men who are 
tertained, rather than ten thousand 
have had no entertainment.” 

General John J. Pershi 


ee ee 
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In this column the Entertainme 
Section of the Special Services Bh. 
vision contributes items on §S 
Shows which are in some way int 
esting or outstanding. Perhaps 
these items you may find a su 
tion which will be helpful to 
in producing your show. 
* 7. * 


FEAT 


ANY QUESTIONS? 
KAMP KWIZZES — Soldier show 
quizzes, always a source of much 


are assuming many shapes 
forms in various camps throughout 
the land. Here are some of them: 
1. Eglin Field, Fla.—Contestants 
are quizzed concerning their know 
edge of the proper uniform to wear 
during certain times of the day and 
certain seasons of the year. They 
also have to know just what garb 
the GI should assume on the post, ix 
town, on trains, etc. It all seems 
very simple until the quiz-master 
complicates matters by making each 
quizzee demonstrate his answer by 
actually clothing a soldier mode] in 
full view of the audience, The model 
comes out in long GI underw 
shivers for a minute in the 
Florida night, and then dresses him 
self by putting on articles of GI 
clothing handed to him by the con 
testant. Said clothing is obtained 
from a large and varied stockpile 
of trousers, shirts, blouses, ties 
shoes (GI and civilian), etc. that 
have been assembled on stage for 
the quiz. Such a contest is marked 
by an almost unbelievable number 
of errors and a great deal of haber 
dashery hilarity. 
2. Camp Chaffee, Ark.—Members 
of the fourth estate (the camp's 
newspaper editors) are happy over 
the sudden boost in circulation of 
their weekly organ. The boost # 
partly traceable to a GI spelling-bes 
that ig included in frequent variety 
shows—the only words used te 
stump the orthographic wizards are 
those found in the columns of the 
camp’s newspaper. Prizes of cigar 
ettes, candy, etc., are inducing the 
Chaffee spellers to read every word 
in the publication with “wuxtry’ 
care. 
3. AAFTTC, Yale University—New 
Haven trainees keep up to snuff on 
current events and personalities via 
a “Photo-Quiz.” Pictures of people 
making the news from day to day 
scenes of crucial battles, maps of 
territory figuring in the war news, 
photographs of local and national 
sports events—all these and more 
are shown to the contestants for 
identification and explanation. Its 
a quiz-form particularly adaptable 
to small grou of GIs who likes 
mixture of information, fun, and 
“patting the breeze.” 

. * . 
THE CHOW MUST GO ON 
DREW FIELD, FLA—The  tasy 
chow at Drew Field, Fla., is being 
made even tastier by entertainment 
that is piped into the mess hall ov@ 
the public address system. Mu 
numbers, news items, short skits 
and other treats to the ear are now 
a regular noon feature enjoyed by 
Drew chow hounds. Every now 
then the entertainment is brought 
right into the mess hall. On the 
occasions, a couple of tables a 
pushed together to form a make 
shift but practical stage. Recent 
chow-time shows have featured § 
swing trio, accordion soloist, 
billy quartet, and brief blackouts 
The Drew program sounds Ii 
something that should be adopted 
universally to enhance the pleasul® 
of eating and aid digestion. 


OD vs. Spots 


WASHINGTON — The _ familia? 
mottled camouflage suit of gree 
and brown is being discarded in the 
South Pacific for one that is in® 
solid dark shade of olive drab, & 
War Department announced. 

The dark olive drab is believed 
more suitable to the active move 
ment which now characterizes 
jungle fighting, whereas the m@ 
design was effective as long af 





The new uniform is madé 


fun through audience participation, # 
and 9 
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wearer remained comparatively sul 
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Narne, St. Mihiel and Meuse-Ar-|USing dark dye on the regulaties xa 
gonne during the first World War. | two-piece fatigue suit of nent Jrow 
On the island of Attu last summer | bone twill. Manufacture of ae 
he received an Oak Leaf Cluster in| mottled sult will be discont C 
lieu of another Silver Star for gal-|and no more shipped to J | 
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post, inf’ HERE is a QM ration breakdown area somewhere in Italy. 
is proper, it is being done at night, and in a wooded area. 
However, there are some errors that no self-respecting QM 
crew would make. Can you find the errors before checking 
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Courtesy, The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. 
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:<Bushmasters Are Good 
ne P 

»btained H t 
vaasHunters, Jap Hunters 

c, oe WASHINGTON—“There is no fu- {literally ripped the pilot off his seat 
age for lure for a Jap when the Bushmas-|and threw him out a hole in the 
nen lers are abroad,” according to Chap-|side of the plane. Meanwhile, the 


f haber ain (Captain) Matthew H, Imrie, 


angi regimental chaplain of the 
/ h (Bushmaster) Infantry. 
ale The Bushmasters, a unit whose 


py over ppucleus ‘s composed of Indians, Mex- 
ation of pans and cowboys from the South- 
poost “fe yRest, won their name in the Pan- 
lling-bee | ma jungies and then put their 
- variety tills to the test against the Jap- 
ised te Mmese in the Trobriand Islands and 
ards are jon New Britain. 
; of the} Chaplain Imrie, seriously injured 
f cigar pia a plane crash at Kiriwina Island 
sing the fia November, is convalescing from 
ry word frst and second-degree burns and 
‘wuxtry” brain concussion at Percy Jones 
General Hospital, Mich. 
ty—New | “Our men had the stealth and pa- 
snuff on flence to stalk the Japanese wherev- 
‘ities via Je they were,” Chaplain Imrie said. 
f people |’For most of them, existence in the 
to day, jfingle was comparatively simple— 
maps of | they come from a hardy stock used 
ar news} hardship, and are used to hunt- 
national jing. In the jungles, they are hunt- 
d more §@s.” 
eats a The chaplain paid heartfelt trib- 
jon. Its§tte to the crew of the Navy plane 
daptable fn which he was a passenger when 
10 like ¢§it crashed shortly after the take-off 
fun, ad§ “The wing burst into flame and 
nosed down toward a small hill,” 
he said. “The pilot—he was just a 
» ON Iittle fellow—pulled her up, and we 
ne tasty Pmissed the hill but crashed on the 
is being tther side, 
-tainment | “The wing, elready weakened by 
hall over |Me fire, buckled back and smashed 
Musical inst the fuselage, ripping a huge 
ort skits and spraying the whole ship 
-are nowyMth high-octane gasoline. I was 
joyed by cked unconscious, What happen- 
now and $M after that is only hearsay to me. 
. prought] “The pilot was jammed against 
On the instrument panel. The co-pilot, 
ables ate geespite a gaping wound in his hand, 
a make §-—— 
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navigator was pinned beneath a 90- 
pound transmitter. The co-pilot 
crawled back and got him loose. 
“Then the navigator started to 
crawl out of the big hole In the side 
—and found me. Despite his own 
pain, he unbuckled me and threw 
me out, then fell on top of me. Some 
of the other passengers, who had 
been thrown clear, dashed into the 
flames and got us away from the 
ship. 

“When I came to, they were pour- 
ing the last of three bottles of plas- 
ma into me. 

“The worst thing for me was the 
loss of 600 pages of notes I had 
made during 2 months of overseas 
service.” 

Chaplain Imrie was regimental 
chaplain of a Regular Army unit 
which was partially merged with 
the Bushmasters when the latter 
sailed from Panama for the Pacific. 


Fight Pay Bill To 
See Action Soon 


WASHINGTON—A War and Navy 
Department okay, expected to come 
this week, will move the Ernie Pyle 
Bill for 50 per cent combat pay into 
the active list of House Military 
Affairs Committee considerations. 

Rep. Samuel A. Weiss (D., Pa.), 
author of the bill, believes that a 
majority of the House committee's 
members are in favor of it. A sim- 
ilar measure has been before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee 
since March 16. Both bills provide 
all servicemen end women in actual 
combat with the extra pay now al- 
lowed flying personnel. 

The bills were introduced after 
Ernie Pyle, Scripps-Howard column- 
ist and war correspondent, made the 
proposal in his daily column, point- 
ing out that at present there is no 
official distinction between the 
ground soldier on the fighting front 
and the headquarters clerk back in 
the United States. 
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HEADQUARTERS, ARMY 
GROUND FORCES—Lt. Ernest Chil- 
ders of Broken Arrow, Okla. and 
T/Set. Charles E. “Commando” 
Kelly, both holders of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, received the 
fighting Doughboy’s latest award— 
the Combat Infantryman Badge— 
last week from Brig. Gen. James C. 
Christiansen,. Army Ground Forces 
Chief of Staff. 


Doughboys may establish eligibil- 
ity to wear the Combat Infantry- 
man Badge by displaying exemplary 
conduct in action against the enemy. 
Lt. Col. Alan Eldridge, of Head- 
quarters, Army Air Forces, who re- 
cently returned from the Mediter- 
ranean Theater of Operations, where 
he served as chief of staff of a photo 
reconnaissance wing, addressed offi- 


ESBS 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
CENTER — Addressing officers and 
noncommissioned officers of the 11th 
Armored Division at Camp Cooke, 
Calif. Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, said: “I have 
been impressed with what I’ve seen 
here. If everything is going as well 
as those things which I’ve seen, I’m 
sure you'll be ready when your time 
comes.” General Marshall inspected 
the division with Brig. Gen. Charles 
S. Kilburn, division commanding 
general. 


Brig. Gen, Milton deFruitas Al- 
meida, chief of Brazil’s armored and 
mechanized forces, completed a tour 
of inspection of armored units and 
installations at Camp Campbell and 
Fort Knox, Ky., during which he 
was made a commander of the Le- 
gion of Merit by direction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The presentation of the Legion of 
Merit was made by Brig. Gen, P. M. 


Robinett, Armored School com- 
mandant. At the ARTC General 
Milton, firing the bazooka for the 


first time in his life, earned the 
rating of expert from Brig. Gen. 
Thomas J. Camp, commanding gen- 
eral of the ARTC. 

Recent command changes in the 
9th Armored Division saw Lt. Col. 


division trains commander, while Lt. 
Col. R. W. Adams took over the post 
of assistant chief of staff G-4, and 


master. He succeeds Lt. Col. Carl 

Carl H. Sturies, who has left the 

division for another assignment. 
HEADQUARTERS, 


won the Silver Star with an 


armored infantry battalion 


nisia, 


Summerall, Jr., also a veteran of the 
African campaign, who has headed 
the Tactics Department since April, 
1943. 

Kirk Earnshaw, industrial rela- 
tions editor of the magazine Modern 
Infantry, visited the Armored School 
recently to observe military training 
methods. “Industry can learn much 
from the Army,” he said. “Post war 
as well as current factory manage- 
ment will need fast, efficient indus- 
trial training methods. Here at the 
Armored School, methods and tech- 
niques are used which, with slight 
variations, can be applied directly to 
industry’s needs.” 


Antiaircraft Artillery School, and 
Col. Parry W. Lewis, CAC, President, 
Antiaircraft Artillery Board, visited 
this headquarters last week to con- 


: om 
Straight from Hea 


cers of this headquarters on the/tivities of the Tank Destroyer 
“employment of reconnaissance avia-|School, Board and Replacement 
tion” last week. Training Center, as well as other 

Lt. Ferdinand Mauser, AGD, has|/"Stallations during a visit to Camp 
reported to this headquarters for|!!00d, Tex. Among those accom- 
permanent duty, and has been as-| P@"ying General McNair were Maj. 
signed to the Ground Adjutant Gen-|Ge"- John P. Lucas, Deputy Com- 
erals’ Section. mander, Fourth Army; Maj. Gen. 


J. T. Roberts assume the duties of 


Maj. William R. Shelton, Jr., was in- 
stalled as the new division quarter- 


ARMORED 
SCHOOL—Col. William B. Kern, who 
Oak 
Leaf Cluster while commanding an 
in Tu- 
became director of the Ar- 
mored School Tactics Department re- 
cently. He succeeds Col. Charles P. 
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thorpe, CAC, and Lt. Col. Donald C.| 
Vaughan, CAC. 

Col. Milo C. Cary, CSC, Assistant! 
Chief of Staff, G-4, Antiaircraft Com-| 
mand, and Maj. Earl H. Roule, CAC, | 
Troop Movement Division, G-4 Sec. | 
tion, visited AAFTAC, Orlando, Fla., 
last week in connection with activi- 
ties for AAA units undergoing com- 
bined training with elements of the 
Army Air Forces. 


Col. H. §S. Johnson, CAC, AA 
Branch, G-3 Section, Headquarters, 
Army Ground Forces, visited this 


headquarters last week to discuss 
training matters. 

HEADQUARTERS, TANK  DE- 
STROYER CENTER—Lt. Gen. Les- 
ley J. McNair, Commanding General, 
Army Ground Forces, inspected ac- 


Harry F. Hazlett, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Replacement and School Com- 
mand; Brig. Gen. Leo Donovan, G-3, 
Army Ground Forces; and Col. G. B. 
Rogers, G-2, Army Ground Forces. 
Lt. Col. James P. Barney, Jr., re- 
cently returned from overseas, has 
reported to Camp Hood and has been 
assigned to the Organization, Doc- 
trine and Training Section. 
HEADQUARTERS, TANK  DE- 
STROYER SCHOOL—Brig. Gen. Mil- 
ton de Freitas Almeida, of the Re 
publie of Brazil, visited the Tank 
Destroyer School with Col, Milton A, 
Hill, War Department General Staff, 
Washington, D. C., Maj. Renate Im- 
biriba Guerreiro and Arcy De Rocha 
Mobrega of the Brazilian Army. 

Col. H. J. McChrystal has reported 
to the school and assumed command 
of the 22nd Tank Destroyer Group, 
currently assigned to the school 
troops. 

HEADQUARTERS, AIRBORNE 
CENTER—Heading a party of Army 
Ground Forces staff officers, Lt. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair completed an in- 
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News of the Army 
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Milburn were Col, Dean S. Eller-;the followi 





spection of airborne activities at the 
Airborne Center last week. 
Also visiting here this week were 
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ng foreign Military Ate 
taches who observed airborne train- 
ing: Lt. Col. John A. Notz, military 
and air attache for Switzerland; Lt, 
Col. Count Thord C. Bonde, military 
attache for Sweden; and Maj. Andre 


E. L. Rigood, military attache from 
Belgium. 


HEADQUARTERS, THE CAVALRY 
SCHOOL—Col. William H. Wood, 
War Department General Staff, and 
Lt. Col. P. S. Greene, of the Task 
Force Division, Army Ground Forces, 
were recent visitors at the Cavalry 
School, Fort Riley, Kan. 

Lt. Col. Paul L. Jolley, former §-3 
of the Cavalry School, has been as- 
signed to the 128th Cavalry Recon- 
naissance Squadron, 29th Cavalry 
Group. 

THE INFANTRY SCHOOL.—Col, 
William O. Darby, organizer and 
commander of the 1st Ranger Bat- 
talion spoke to the faculty of The 
Infantry School and appeared on an 
NBC network broadcast of the Army 
Hour during his recent visit. In his 
broadcast he scoffed at the idea that 
Rangers were supermen. “They’re 
just garden variety Infantry foot 
soldiers—every one of them—young 
and willing to do a job. They train 
for weeks on one particular mission 
until they can do it blind-folded, 
then they go out and do it at night 
against a real enemy,” he said. 

Six members of the Carabinero 
Corps of Chile visited the School to 
observe \its demonstration. Thig 
Corps is to Chile what the Royal 
Canadian Northwest Mounted Police 
are to Canada. In the group weret 


Maj. O. Allende, Capt. Emilie 
Oelckers, V. Novarro and Carlos 
Minoletti, and Hector Tobar and 


Gustave Jara. They were accompan- 
fed by Maj. Rafael J. Miranda, In 
fantry, U. S. A. 


Other foreign visitors to the 
School included the military ate 
taches of four nations, Lt. Col, 


Thord G. Bonde of Sweden; Lt. Col, 
Jean A. Notz of Switzerland; Maj, 
Andre E. L. Bigwood of Belgium and 
Maj. R. A. F. Williams of Great 
Britain. 

Twenty-four company grade offie 
cers of the Brazilian Army have are 
rived to study in a special Brazilian 
course in the Ist Student Training 
Regiment. 





WITH THE 8TH ARMORED DI- 
VISION at Camp Polk, La.—Work- 
ing blind in a sand box, with their 
arms pilloried through holes in an 
eight-foot canvass screen, is the 
training technique which has been 
introduced in the process of disarm- 
ing anti-tank mines, and tankers in 
Company B of the 8th Armored Di- 
vision’s 6th Tank Battalion swear 
by the innovation. 

_ That the training Is most ticklish 
is indicated by the fact that there 


mine in the sand box by 


a second charge. The 


are four phases to the process of 
disarming mines—one is locating the 
probing 
with a knife or stick or bayonet; 
the next is uncovering the mine and 
then feeling under the explosive for 
final phase 





Ferdinand Fire Takes 
Heavy Toll of Armor 


Knapp in describing the 


ed five of our tanks afire.” 





fer on matters of training and devel- 
opment, Accompanying General 


and with “Shylock interest.” 


CAMPOLEONE STATION, Italy— 
“Tougher than Kasserine Pass” was 
the expression used by Sgt. Michael 
havoc 
wrought by German Ferdinands— 


HEADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR- self-propelled guns that hit and run 
CRAFT COMMAND — Brig. Gen, —which are taking a heavy toll of 
Bryan L. Milburn, Commandant,/American armor. Returning from 


the line, the sergeant said he “count- 


Others offered similar comments 
on the rough going, but all agreed 
that the Germans were being repaid, 


They Get ‘Blind Training’ 
Disarming Anti-Tank Mines 


consists of disarming and disase 
sembling the detonator. 

Set. Paul W. Decker, who gradu- 
ated from division mine schools and 
who is credited with introducing 
the canvass screen, puts a pull type 
practice booby trap under each dum- 
my mine as he hides it under the 
sand. Careless handling explodes a 
two inch fire cracker, not bad 
enough to burh the fingers, but 
loud enough to be startling. And the 
first time he tried it all four pairs 
of hands came back into the screen 
as if their owners had touched @ 
hot stove, 5 


8th Armored GI Now 
SWP Combat Reporter 


CAMP POLK, La.—Letters from 
Lt. John W. Lueddeke, now with an 
information collecting and historical 
unit in the Southwest Pacific, indk 
cate that the former 8th Armored* 
Division liaison officer covers plenty 
of territory. 

Lueddeke, newsreel cameramal 
with the British 8th Army in Nort§ 
Africa for Fox Movietone beford 
entering the Army, left the 8th An 
mored last March to join the fir 
group of combat reporters form 
by the War Department for assigw 
ment to infantry units. 

According to his letters, Lueddekg 
is working with Pvt. Henry = 
more, former United Press an 








United Feature Service columnist. 





Private Eight Ball 


By Cpl. Lin 


Streetel 
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TREATING a compression fracture of the vertebrae demands a 
“Man on the Flying Trapeze” posture of the patient. 
Morris L. Goren, chief of physical therapy and occupational 
therapy at Torney General Hospital, Calif., applies a body 


cast on a patient. 
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Capt. 


WASHINGTON—Jap battle fanat- 
icism is based on social rather than 
religious pressures, in the opinion 
of Chaplain (Major) William R. 


Smith, who recently returned from 
27 months of duty in the South and 
Southwest Pacific Areas. 

Chaplain Smith, who served with 
the Army Air Forces in Australia, 
New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Guad- 
alcanal, New Zealand and the Fijis, 
said Japanese prisoners begged not 
to be sent home. 

“In this they are just the opposite 
to our American men, who fight in 
order to get back home,” Chaplain 
Smith said. “I’m certain it’s a social 
rather than a _ religious pressure 
that’s responsible.” 

The Army Air Forces Chaplain told 
of a Japanese prisoner who was com- 
piling a Japanese-English dictionary 
for use of fellow-prisoners. “When 
he got to the Japanese word for 
home, he had scratched it out. In 
his dictionary there simply wasn’t 
a word for home anymore.” 

Chaplain Smith said he gave the 
first combined American-Australian 
religious service in Australia in the 
early part of 1942; gave the first 
English service at the Protestant 
church at Noumea, New Caledonia; 
built the first permanent U. S. Army 
chapel in New Caledonia and was the 
first chaplain to hold funeral serv- 
ices at the American Cemetery there. 

Chaplain Smith sald Army Air 
Forces ground crews faced danger 
as often as pilots and members of 
combat alr crews. “The Japs attacked 





—Signal Corps Photo. 


airfields whenever they got a 








Serg’t Makes Good His Vow 
To Keep Pillbox From Japan 


WASHINGTON—S/Sgt. John H. 
Kunkel, a member of the 37th In- 
fantry Division, vowed the Japanese 
would never take his pillbox on 
Bougainville, Solomon Islands. He 
made good his pledge. 

Though wounded twice, he, shout- 
ed defiance at the Japs and left the 
medical men who were treating him 
to re-enter the Battle of the Hill 700 
at a crucial stage. 

The action took place in the Battle 
of Hill 700, one of the hardest fought 
battles of the Solomons campaign. 
The Japanese took a portion of the 
hill and held commanding positions. 
Parts of the 37th Infantry Division 
were thrown in to retake the hill. 
Casualties ran high on both sides. 

.On the night of March 8, the en- 
emy captured several pillboxes, one 
of them only 30 yards to the right 
flank of Sergeant Kunkel’s pillbox. 
By the light of dawn, it was appar- 
ent that they could place direct rifle, 
machine gun and mortar fire on his 
position. 

“Sergeant Kunkef,” said Capt. 
Ulysees G. Carlan, “had no commu- 
nication with the adjoining pill- 
boxes, but with calm leadership and 
courage he directed his men, telling 
them their position would never be 
taken by the enemy. 

“He placed the Browning auto- 





matic rifles in his pillbox so that 
their field of fire would deny the 
enemy an advance westward from 
the penetration they had made. 
Crawled Through Fire 

“About 8:30 a. m., March 9, Ser- 
geant Kunkel crawled through sni- 
per and machine gun fire to the ad- 
joining pillbox where he obtained 
a phone and wire. He then crawled 
back to his position, rolling the wire 
as he crawled along.” 

With the phone, Captain Carlan 
said, Kunkel was able to give ac- 
curate information about the enemy 
to his command post, and to direct 
mortar fire. 

For the next two days Sergeant 
Kunkel remained in his pillbox, re- 
pairing the phone wire when it was 
broken, directing mortar fire and 
neutralizing the Jap-held pillbox on 
his right, 

In the meantime, on the night of 
March 9, Sergeant Kunkel was 
wounded twice, painfully in the back 
by sniper fire. With each wound 
he yelled at the enemy in defiance, 
swearing they would never take his 
pillbox. He left the position long 
enough to get medical treatment, 
but returned each time. 

“On the night of March 10,” said 
Lt. Clinton S. McLaughlin, “a Jap- 
anese soldier succeeded in getting 





























—Pvt. Chas. Cartwright, ERTC, Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 
‘Care for a chaser?” 


r 


on top of Sergeant Kunkel’s pill- 
box.” There was the possibility that 
the Jap would drop a grenade in- 
side, 

He Shot the Jap 

Sergeant Kunkel told his men: 
“Quiet, now. Don’t get excited. I’m 
going to get that Jap.” 

He called the mortar section. 

“Quick,” he said, “send up a flare. 
I’ve got a Jap on top of my pillbox, 
I've got to see him to shoot him.” 

He crawled into a_ connecting 
trench and had his rifle leveled when 
the flare went up, lighting the scene. 
He shot the Jap. 

“On March 12,” Lieutenant Me- 
Laughlin said, “Sergeant Kunkel 
volunteered to guide counter attack- 
ing troops against the enemy posi- 
tions. He successfully accomplished 
this mission and during the counter- 
attack led a heavy machine gun sec- 
tion through the day’s fighting.” 

Captain Carlan continued: “Dur- 
ing the night of March 12-13, Ser- 
geant Kunkel was at the command 
post receiving medical treatment. 
Troops sent in to reinforce the 
perimeter reported they had spotted 
three Japs moving toward Kunkel’s 
position with a bangalors torpedo.” 

Without waiting for his treatment 
to be completed, Kunkel voluntarily 
manned a machine gun on a half- 
track and helped to rout the ap- 
proaching Japs. 

“At the end of the fighting, on 
March 14, his pillbox was un- 
harmed,” finished Captain Carlan. 


Unfaithful Wife 
Legislation Sought 


. 

By Bar Association 

NEW YORK—Legislation that 
would relieve servicemen from mak- 
ing compulsory allotments from 
their pay to wives believed to have 
been unfaithful will be sought by 
the war committee of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York. 

This announcement came _ this 
week through Charles E. Hughes, 
Jr., chairman of the committee. In 





that a “very large percentage of the 


men are of this character and that 
the committee had been in frequent 
consultation with the War and Navy 
Departments as-well as members of 
the Congress ‘looking toward legis- 
lation that would alleviate this con- 
dition without involving an unrea- 
sonable administrative problem.” 


GI Bill of Rights 


No further sessions have been held 
by the conferees on the GI Bill of 
Rights. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, however, announced today 
that meetings had tentativély been 
set for early next week, at which 
time efforts will be made by the 
conferees to iron out some of the 
differences which exist in provisos 
of the Senate and House bills. 








his annual report, Mr. Hughes stated 


legal problems presented by service 


Religion is Real Among 
Soldiers, Chaplain Says 


chance,” he explained. 

Shelling Was his worst combat ex- 
perience. “I’d rather be bombed or 
strafed than shelled. I’ve been 
through all three, but you usually 
have some kind of warning when you 
are going to be bombed or strafed. 
When they shell you, there’s no noti- 
fication of any kind.” 

“Religion is as close to the men in 
the Pacific as their attitude toward 
it is informal,” the Air Forces Chap- 
lain said. 

“Coming back from a mission, they 
would say, ‘We prayed. Sure did, 
Chaplain.’ Or, before a flight, ‘Chap- 
lain, don’t forget me while I’m up 
there.” And sometimes, ‘Well, if I 
don’t come back, Chaplain, write my 





mother. Tell her I've been going 
church.’ ” 











Chaplain Smith said these remar 


were typical of Air Ferces personn 


with whom he served. He told 
story of a former church deacon w 
said after a battle that he’d “neve 
known the meaning of real pray 
till I came in contact with this kim 
of life.” | 
“Many soldiers have discovered 
combat the reality of their faith, & 
problem of peacetime religion is 
conserve this interest,” Chap) 
Smith remarked. s 
Chaplain Smith formerly held 
commission in the Infantry, but ré 
signed in 1929 to prepare for t 
ministry at Vanderbilt Universit 





IF A TOP-KICK had a pair of 


‘jawing’ GI Joes. 
Henry, director of the Camp 








jaws like this—wowl He could 


really chew. This dinosaur-like model, eight times the size 
of the human jaw bone, is put to a more practical use than 
Designed and built by Capt. Hyman I. 


Ellis (Ill.) Dental Technicians 


School, it is used in the training of medical corpsmen. 


—Signal Corps Photo, 





Yow ll Know Yo 


FORT WORTH, Tex.—“Why not a 
short guide to the United States?” 
is a facetious suggestion made in a 
letter to a friend here from an 
American sergeant stationed’ in 
North Africa. 


The War Department has issued 
various books for the guidance of 
American troops abroad, he notes, 
such as those suggesting how sol- 
diers should behave in Britain and 
China, so that men in those countries 
can readily become “socially accli- 
mated,” but when they come home, 
he suggests, they may find difficulty 
in adapting themselves to “your 
quaint ways.” He goes on to list 
some of these, 

Money Is Confusing 


For instance the American mon- 
etary system is rather confusing, he 
suggests. Regardless of their de- 
nomination, five, ten and twenty 
dollar bills are all the same size. A 
nickel, although twice the size of a 
dime, is worth only five cents. Two 
dollar bills are tabu, and “the na- 
tives are extremely superstitious 
about them.” 


In some parts of the United States, 
he notes, eggs in powdered form 
are unavailable and in consequence 
you have to eat them direct from 
the shell. Also, it is advisable to 
boil them first. 
In the rural districts it is difficult 
to get dried vegetables, owing to the 
lack of dehydrating equipment. You 
may be shocked to see beets, carrots 
and potatoes displayed in the mar- 
kets in their natural state. Yet, 
when washed and properly prepared, 
these vegetables can be quite pala- 
table. The “natives” seem to thrive 
on them. 
A Quaint Custom 

In churches, and other public 
places you often see women surrep- 
titiously slipping their feet out of 
their shoes and wiggling their toes. 
This is strictly a feminine preroga- 
tive, he notes, and has no religious 
significance. Do not attempt to imi- 
tate them. 


After all, the writer suggests, the 
best way to understand Americans 
is to settle down and actually live 
among them. They are really a very 
friendly people despite the apparent 
ferocity of their handshakes and 
back-slapping. They mean well. Re- 
member that their civilization is 
much younger than that of Europe 
or Asia. They are just big, over- 
grown children at heart and should 
be treated as such. In fact, any 
woman under 35—and most of them 





are—may safely be addressed as 


When You Can Say ‘Baby’ 


u’re Home 


“Baby.” And when you do that, bué- 
dy, the writer concludes, you'll know 
you’re home again. 


DSM Awarded 
General Knudsen 


WASHINGTON—Lt. Gen. William 
S. Knudsen, Director of Production 
in the Office of the Under Secretary 
of War, was presented the Distin 





orable Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of ‘War. The occasion was the 
fourth anniversary of the call on 
General Knudsen by President 
Roosevelt to serve as a member of 
the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense. 

In a brief, simple ceremony is 
Mr. Stimson’s office in The Penta 
gon, the War Department’s No. 1 
“Trouble Shooter” on the greatest 
production job ever undertaken, who 
44 years ago came to the United 
States as an immigrant, was cited 
for “exceptionally meritorious and 
distinguished service to the Govern 
ment in a duty of great rsponsk 
bility.” 

General Knudsen has traveled 
more than 122,000 air miles in the 
United States in carrying out his 
job. He has spent more than half 
of his time on trips throughout the 
country. He has visited as many 
as 11 plants in one day; as many 4 
83 in three weeks. 





Stark General Resumes 


Its Original Functions 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—Stark Get 
eral Hospital has again assumed & 
large part of its original function 
as a full-fledged Army General How 
pital after many months of subordk 
nating these duties to the impo 
tant task of serving as a debarka 
tion hospital. Col. W. W. Vaughe% 
commanding officer, has announ 
Although it is authorized to hor 
pitalize more than 400 general hoe 
pital patients, most of whom 
be overseas veterans whose homes 
are near Charleston, Stark will com 
tinue its debarkation work, acco 
iffg to Colonel Vaughan. 





Group Given Bronze Stars 

CENTRAL PACIFIC AREA—Nine 
officers and four enlisted men int 
Area have been awarded the Bron 
Star, newest Army decoration, 
first group of men here to be 
honored: : 





guished Service Medal by the Hone. 
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of Operations. 


’ PREPARING for action to come, U. S. Army Nu 
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Bose 


rses now somewhere in Wales present arms 
These officers will go to general field hospitals in the European Theatre 
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Contest Winner Zurofsky 


‘Fights To Remain Free’ 


WASHINGTON—Defining his stake 
fn the war in simple terms, T/5 Jack 
J. Zurofsky, Brooklyn, took first 
place and a $100 War Bond over 
300 entrants in a North African The- 
ater of Operations “Why I Fight” 
essay contest, the War Department 
announced. 


The contest was sponsored by the 
Morale Services Section for the Med- 
iterranean Theater. Winning essays 
were selected from entries submit- 
ted by soldiers, sailors and Wacs in 
all service branches. The _ twelve 
judges represented a cross-section of 
the Army and included men and 
women, officers and enlisted men. 

Corporal Zurofsky, a 28-year-old 
Infantryman, who was inducted Jan- 
wary 13, 1943, wrote that he fights 
“because it is my fight.” He con- 
tinued, “I fight because it is an ob- 
ligation, because free people must 
fight to remain free, because when 
the freedom of one nation or one per- 
son is taken away, the rights of 
all nations and all people are threat- 
ened, because—through our elected 
representatives — I had the choice: 
To fight or not to fight.” 


Other Winners 


Pvt. Clarence Weinstock, New 
York City, and Sgt. Henry C. Nelson, 
Brooklyn, won $50 and $25 War 
Bonds for second and third place, 
respectively. Honorable mention went 
to Sgt. Kenneth Board, of an AAF 
heavy bomber unit. Detroit, Mich.; 
Pvt. Robert E. Park, Medical De- 
partment, South Birmingham, Ala., 
and Pft. Benjamin E. Karn, of an 
antiaircraft unit, Buffalo, New York. 

“Why I Fight” 
+ The text of the first-place winner’s 
@ssay follows: 

“This is why I fight. 

“I fight because it’s my fight. 

“I fight because my eyes are una- 
fraid to look into other eyes; because 
they have seen happiness and be- 
Cause they have seen suffering; be- 
cause they are curious and search- 
ing; because they are free, 

“I fight because my ears can listen 
to both sides of a question; because 
they can hear the groanings of a 
tormented people as well as the 
laughter of free people; because they 
are a channel for information, not a 
toute for repetition; because, if I 
hear and do not think, I am deaf. 

“I fight because my mouth does 
hot fear to utter my opinions; be- 
tause, though I am only one, my 
Voice helps forge my destiny; be- 
tause I can speak from a soapbox, 
r from a letter to the newspapers, 
& from a question that I may ask 
My representatives in Congress; be- 
@use when my mouth speaks and 
fan only say what everyone is forced 
to say it is gagged. 

“I fight because my knees knee: 
ly to God. 

“I fight because my feet can go 
Where they please, because they 
Reed no passport to go from New 
York to New Jersey and back again; 

use if I want to leave my coun- 
I can go without being forced 
tnd without bribing and without the 
of my savings; because I can 

Plant my feet in farm soil or city 

‘oncrete without anybody’s by-your- 
e@; because when my feet walk 
Sly the way they are forced to walk 
are hobbled. 
“I Have A Mind” 

, “I fight because of all of these and 

se I have a mind, a mind which 





has been trained in a free school to 
accept or to reject, to ponder and to 
weigh — a mind which knows the 
flowing stream of thought, not the 
stagnant swamp of blind obedience; 
a mind schooled to think for itself, 
to be curious, skeptical, to analyze, 
to formulate and to express its opin- 
ions; a mind capable of digesting the 
intellectual food it receives from a 
free press — because if a mind does 
not think it is the brain of a slave. 

“I fight because I think I am as 
good, as anybody else; because of 
what other people have said better 
than ever I could, ‘certain inalien- 
able rights.’ ‘right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,’ ‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,’ ‘give me liberty 
or give me death.’ 


“I fight because of my memories— 
the laughter and play of my child- 
hood, the ball games I was in and 
the better ones I watched, my mother 
telling me why my father and she 
came to America at the turn of the 
century, my sisters marrying, my 
high school graduation, the first time 
I saw a cow, the first year we could 
afford a vacation, the crib at Camp 
Surprise Lakes after the crowded, 
polluted Coney Island waters, hikes 
in the fall with the many-colored 
leaves falling, weenie and marsh- 
mallow roasts over a hot fire, the 
first time I voted, my first date and 
the slap in the face I got instead 
of the kiss I attempted, the way the 
nostrum quack would alternate with 
political orators on our street cor- 
ner, seeing the changes for the bet- 
ter in my neighborhood — the El 
going down, streets being widened to 
let the sun in, new tenements re- 
placing the old slums—the crowd ap- 
plauding the time I came through 
with the hit that won us the borough 
championship; the memories, which, 
if people like me do not fight, our 
children will never have. 

“Something To Fight For” 

“I fight because I have something 
to fight for.” 

“T fight because of the life I hope 
to live when the fighting is finished, 
because that life offers opportunity 
and security and the freedom to 
read and write and listen and think 
and talk, because, as before, my 
home will be my castle with the 
drawbridge down only to those I in- 
vite, because if I do not fight, life 
itself will be death. 


“I fight because I believe in pro- 
gress, not reaction; because, despite 
our faults, there is hope in our man- 
ners of life, because if we lose there 
is no hope. 

“I fight because some day I want 
to get married and I want my chil- 
dren to be born into a free world, 
because my forefathers left me a 
heritage of freedom which it is my 
duty to pass on, because if we lost, it 
would be a crime to have children. 

“I fight because it is an obligation, 
because free pople must fight to re- 
main free, because when the free- 
dom of sne nation or one person is 
taken away the rights of all nations 
and all people are threatened, be- 
cause—through our elected represen- 
tatives—I had the choice: To fight or 
not to fight. 

“I fight not so much because of 
Pearl Harbor but because of what 
Pearl Harbor meant, because, finally 
after skirmishes with the Ethiopians, 
the Manchurians, the Chinese, the 





Austrians, the Czechoslovakians, the 
Danes, the Spaniards and the Nor- 
wegians, fascism was menacing us 
as we had never before been men- 
aced, because only the craven will 
not defend themselves, 

“I fight because ‘it is better to die 
than live on one’s knees.’ 


“I fight because only by fighting 
today will there be peace tomorrow. 

“I fight because I am thankful 
that I am not on the other side; be- 
cause, but for the Grace of God or 
an accident of Nature, the brutalized 
Nazi could have been me and, but 
for my fighting, will be my child. 

“I fight in the fervent hope that 
those who follow me will not have 
ta fight again but in the knowledgr 
that if they have to, they will not 
be found wanting in the crisis. 


“I fight to remain free.” 


GI Joe's Job Is 
Safe from Robot 


WASHINGTON—“In spite of the 
wonders of the mechanical age, the 
individual soldier is still the most 
important asset of the Army,” says 
Lt. Col. Robert B. Neely, Field 
Artillery, who has just returned 
after having served as operations 
officer of the 34th Infantry Division 
with the 5th Army in Italy. 

“There is still no substitute for 
the doughboy,” continued Colonel 
Neely. “It is he who has to occupy 
and hold the ground softened up by 
the bombers and the field artillery 
and the tanks, and scientists haven’t 
yet designed a robot to take his 
place.” 

Colonel Neely also cited the fact 
that war has lulls as well as action, 
and that, after a particularly hard- 
fought engagement, soldiers are re- 
lieved by fresh troops and with- 
drawn to .rear areas for rest and 
recreation. 








General Gets In 
Line for Haircut 


HEADQUARTERS, PANAMA 
CANAL DEPARTMENT—A gen- 
eral gave a barber a lesson in 
democracy today when he refused 
to buck a haircut line in a ton- 
sorial parlor of the Panama Coast 
Artillery Command. 

Several enlisted men were wait- 
ing their turn when Brig. Gen. 
William C. Christy, chief of staff 
of the Panama Canal Department, 
entered the shop. 

In a moment a chair was free, 
The barber ceremoniously dusted 
it off, polished the enamel and 
puffed at imaginary specks of dirt. 
Then he turned toward General 
Christy, bowed, and beckoned him 
to be attended. 

General Christy smilingly de- 
ferred and waved toward the en- 
listed section. Whereupon Cpl. 
George R. Stephenson, the next in 
line, nonchalantly stepped for- 
ward and instructed the barber, 
“Not GI. A little on top, and a 
little on the side.” 
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Makes Himself Target, 


Lures Nazis 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
Lt. Young O. Kim recently was 
awarded the Silver Star for gallan- 
try in action after he presented him- 
self as a target to lead four enemy 
machine gun crews, an Infantry 
platoon, and an ammunition-carrying 
party to destruction in Italy. 

The action took place on the Fifth 
Army front in the vicinity of Santa 
Maria Oliveto. 

Kim and two other men from the 
Japanese-American 100th Infantry 
Battalion were scouting for a com- 
bat patrol and clearing an area 
known to contain certain enemy ma- 
chine gun nests. 

Lieutenant Kim deliberately drew 
fire from members of a German am- 
munition carrying party, enabling 
his comrades to destroy the enemy 
with hand grenades. He used the 





same tactics to lure four machine 


To Death 


gun emplacements to destruction 
and lead seven Germans into cap- 
livily. 

A German company began to move 
into the same area two days later. 
Kim ordered his men to hold their 
fire until an entire platoon of the 
enemy company had’ entered the 
area and then, although his patrol 
was outnumbered, opened a fire 
fight. 

The enemy, in disorder, tried to 
flee but was outflanked by Lieuten- 
ant Kim’s patrol and driven into 
adjacent Fifth Army units. As a re- 
sult, the entire German platoon was 
killed or captured. 

“Lieutenant Kim’s outstanding 
leadership, courage and conduct in 
the face of grave danger,” the cita- 
tion with the award said, “was high- 
ly meritorious and a credit to the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” 





Paper Published for Home 
Folks on Marshall Islands 


ADVANCE WU. S. ARMY BASE, 
MARSHALL ISLANDS—The first 
and only soldier paper in the Mar- 
shalls started when a soldier drew 
a few pencil sketches, added some 
chatty notes about his buddies at 
this advance Central Pacific base, 
and sent the miniature newspaper 
to his girl friend in place of a let-| 
ter. 

Today, Pvt. George H. Rothacker | 
is editor and publisher of “Time Off 
And/Or The Rumor”, a mimeo- 
graphed weekly with a free circu- 
lation and readership ranging from 
his foxhole companions to their fam- 
flies throughout the United States. 

“The men here send the paper 
off to their families whenever they 
run short of news for a personal 
letter”, Pvt. Rothacker explained. 
“I've gotten them into the habit; 
now I can’t let them down”. 





Vote Information 
Service Set Up 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—A pro- 
gram to make certain that every 
man in the 20th Armored Division 
has the knowledge and opportunity 
to vote in the remaining State prim- 
ary elections has been outlined here 
with the appointment of 2nd Lt. 
Joseph Finley, of the Special Service 
Office, as division Soldier Voting of- 
ficer. 

The service will actually be an ex- 
tension of the orientation program 
work with unit orientation officers 
acting as unit soldier voting officers. 

It is planned that every company 
will have charts showing the prim- 
ary election dates, and the special 
requirements for voting, of each 
State holding primaries in May and 
June. 

Soldier vote officers will also at- 
tempt to compile a roster of their 
men by States so that each man may 
be notified individually of the dead- 
line for soldier votes in his home 
State. The officers will also supply 
ballot applications. 

Lt. Finley, in organizing the pro- 
gram, stressed the duty of citizen- 
ship implicit in the vote. He also 
stressed an educational program to 
acquaint soldiers with eligibility and 





other rules of voting. 


The first issue was a single-sheet 
blotter. Now in its third edition, 
“Time Off” has risen to four pages 
liberally illustrated with Rothacker’s 
freehand stencil drawings. 

“It tells the story of our lives out 
here”, he said. “I tested it on my 
girl friend, Jane Crosby, and before 
she was through with it most of 


| her friends had read it. 


“So I figured it would be a good 
bet as a weekly for the men here 
to send home”. 

The associate editor, Pfc. William 
E. Young, pointed out that it takes 
four evenings of hard work every 
week to put out the growing paper. 

“Rothacker”, he said, “does all the 
drawings the stencils to start with. 
He finds it easier to draw by arth 
ficial light, so he works by night. 
Then we type up the materia] that 
we gather from our correspondents 
with the various units here.” 

Lt. Frangis R. Boykin, Jr., is the 
only one of the three with extensive 
newspaper experience, although 
Rothacker once worked for the Phik 
adelphia Daily News. Lieutenant 
Boylin also censors the paper, but 
apart from a weekly commentary, 
he has no part in its actual editing. 


Booby Trap Gives 
Clark Close Call 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy 
—Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark was ex- 
tremely calm recently when he nar- 
rowly escaped possible death in the 
explosion of a booby trap on an 
abandoned German anti-tank artil- 
lery piece. As General Clark was 
on an inspection tour explosive 
charge blew up less than 25 feet from 
his machine, the explosion critically 
wounding one soldier and injuring 
several others. 

The general’s first thought was 
for the care of the wounded, after 
which he warned the men against 
tampering with abandoned enemy 
equipment. Then he drove on toward 
the front. 








CAMP MAXEY, Texas—A non-com 
school, at which soldiers are briefed 
on such subjects as map reading, use 
of compass, first aid and so on, has 
been opened here. 
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WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy.— 
Five units in Italy recently received 
the Fifth Army Plaque and Clasp, 
while five other American units and 
one British were awarded the Fifth 
Army Plaque, the award which 
goes to second-line outfits for “ren- 
dering outstanding service under 
most difficult conditions” by keeping 
things running smoothly for front- 
line troops, by demonstrating a high 
degree of technical skill, devotion to 
duty and high standards of disci- 
pline. 

The fire unite 
Plaque and Clasp and 
standing work were: 

5th Light Field Ambulance Com- 


receiving the 
their out- 


Keep Things "aiht Smoothly 
Skill and Devotion Win 
Awards for Second-Line 





pany. Performed invaluable serv- 
fees by evacuating casualties to 
dressing stations, when personnel 


worked under constant enemy fire. 

The 180th Signal Repair Company | 
—Personnel displayed high technical | 
skill and steadf@t loyalty in assist- 
ing combat units maintaining and 
earrying out communication projects. 

The 405th Collecting Company— 
Performed with merit in evacuating 
patients and preventing disease 
among troops. 

The 94th Quartermaster Railhead 
Company—Achieved high success in 
supplying combat forces. 

33rd Field Hospital—Saved un- 
numbered lives of wounded soldiers 


when personnel worked under 
severe battle conditions. 
184th Field Ambulance, Royal 


Army Medical Corps—Evacuated cas- 
walties with skill. 

The five units receiving the Fifth 
Army Plaque were: 

The 52nd Medical Battalion—For 
skill and perseverance in care of the 
wounded. 

The 53rd Quartermaster Battalion 
—Performed vital functions during 
amphibious operations with effi- 
ciency, determination and loyalty to 
duty. 

The 85th Quartermaster Depot 
Company—Personnel worked under 
battle conditions in supplying com- 
bat troops. 

3rd Platoon of the 487th Laundry 
Company—Serviced hospitals without 
interruption despite loss of half its 
equipment due to incessant enemy 
bombing on Anzio beachhead. 

93rd Railhead Company—Rendered 
efficient and expeditious service to 
Allied troops despite working below 
eompany strength. 

541st Veterinary Ambulance Com- 
pany—Made possible, in a short 
period of time, the disembarkation 
of mules and delivered them to units 
at the front. 

WITHA THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
Four additional Fifth Army units 
have just been awarded the Fifth 


pany—For showing ability to impro- 
vise in maintaining essential ma- 
chines. 


86th Ordnance Heavy Maintenance 
Company—For rendering meritorious 
services in servicing vehicles, main- 
taining a high standard in the face 
of adverse weather conditions and 
enemy action. 

46th Ordnance Motor Maintenance 
Company—For providing a steady 
flow of ordnance equipment to com- 
bat troops, often in the face of seri- 
ous obstacles. 

93rd Ordnance Motor Maintenance 
Company—For tripling, through un- 
tiring effort, its normal capacity for 
servicing fire control instruments. 
Eleven additional second-line out- 
fits received the Fifth Army Plaque, 
as follows: 

Company A, 85th Engineer Heavy 
Pontoon Battalion—For engaging in 
all types of engineering work and 
performing invaluable service. 

632nd Ordnance Ammunition Com- 
pany—For its skill and ability in re- 
ceiving, segregating, renovating and 
issuing large quantities of ammuni- 
tion. 

3281st Quartermaster Service Com- 
pany—For supplying front line 
troops without letup, its personnel 


working under constant hazards. 

323rd Sustenance Depot—For ren- 
dering indispensable service, insur- 
ing a smooth flow of enormous ton- 
nages of supplies in spite of difficult 
weather conditions and proximity of 
the front. 


3280th Quartermaster Company— 
For constantly performing hazard- 
ous tasks in superior manner, with- 
out hesitation and in face of heavy 
enemy action. 

8th Evacuation Hospital — For 
skilled, sympathetic and _ timely 
treatment of wounded, saving many 
lives and alleviating suffering. 

AMh Bakery Group—For its all- 
around good work during February. 

52nd Quartermaster Battalion—For 
playing a vital role in a successful 
amphibious operation, under severe 
battle conditions. 

175th ineer General Service 
Regiment—For displaying ability and 
willingness to assist other engineer 
units in addition to special its own 
special tasks with highest efficiency. 

422nd Field Hospital and Surgical 
Mobile Group No. 1—For displaying 
unusual skill and sustained effort 
under battle conditions in treating, 





hospitalizing and evacuating wound- 
ed soldiers. 





Nazi Bombing 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy.— 
The Leotta brothers, Brooklyn born, 
learned to bake in Sicily when they 
were children. Now they’re in Eur- 
ope again, baking for fellow  sol- 
diers. 

Pfc. Vincent J. Leotta, 21, bakes 
for infantrymen of the 45th “Thun- 
derbird” Division on the Allied Fifth 
Army’s Anzio beachhead in Italy, 
while his brothers, Sgt. Rosario Le- 
otta, 24, is baking for troops in Eng- 
land, 

Vincent Leotta has baked under 
German artillery fire while standing 
in kneedeep mud and some times 
has baked through enemy bombing 
raids. Once he had to hold an um- 
brella over his stove during a rain- 
storm, his tent having been punc- 
tured by shellfire. He’s been plying 
his trade on the Italian beachhead 
since January. 

Childhood Romance Revived 

Clearing debris from a shell-blast- 
ed home is ordinarily a dull job for 
soldiers, but for Pvt. Dulio Quintino 
Dinardo, II, a rifleman with the 
Fifth Army, the job served to revive 
a childhood romance. The home was 
that of an aunt, where he had visited 
years ago before going to Rome and 





Army Plaque and Clasp, as follows: 
139th Mechanical Equipment Com- 


then to Mount Vernon, N. Y., to 
make his home. In the debris, Dinar- 





General Marshall Called Me 


‘Sergeant’ Says 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Gen. George 
Cc. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
was the cause of a few “nerve 
wracking” moments experienced by 
Pvt. Wesley Peel, 1264th Engineer 
Combat Bn., when the high ranking 
officer made a tour of inspection at 
Camp Bowie. 

Peel was drilling a squad of 
rookies that day when he felt an 
authoritative tap on his shoulder 
and turned to look into the eyes of 
a two-star general who told him 
that General Marshall wished to 
speak with him. 

“I went up to the General and 
saluted, and for a moment I thought 
I was seeing things,” said Peel. “I 
couldn’t believe that it was General 
Marshell because I thought he was 
over in England. I was as nervous 
as a cat when he started to question 
me, but after a moment or two I 
found him easy to converse with, 
soft-spoken and pleasant.” 

The general asked Peel his grade 
and length of service and appeared 
surprised that the private wasn’t a 
sergeant after a year and a half in 
the Army. Peel explained that he 
has been an ASTP student in Ohio 
State University where he had com- 
leted two terms of civil engineer- 
ng before the ASTP program was 
discontinued. 

“The general kept calling me ‘ser- 
eans’, Peel said. “He asked me if 

found any use for what I'd learned 
in ASTP in my present outfit and 
when I told him that so far I hadn't, 
he informed me that I would in 
time.” 

“Still referring to me as ‘sergeant’ 
he inquired about what schooling I 


Private Beel 


|Texas A & M College with ROTC 
| training.” 
| Inquiry by’ General Marshall re- 
vealed that Peel was also going 
through his third basie training 
period and that he had been in seven 
Army camps in his Army career. 
“When the General found out that 
I was only a private with all that 
Army training behind me, he told 
me that I’d probably make sergeant,” 
Peel said. “Still calling me ‘sergeant’ 
he permitted me to go back to my 
squad, I think the ‘sergeant’ treat- 
ment was more psychological than 
mistaken identity.” 


20th Armored 


Gunners Hot 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.— Again 
the 20th Armored Division gives the 
Axis. fair warning; its gunners are 
red hot. 

These sharp-shooting 20th tank 
gunners, many of them recently- 
arrived ASTP students, have amass- 
ed during the past two weeks what 
is‘believed to be the most outstand- 
ing tank gunnery scores ever regis- 
tered at Camp Campbell. 

Although the tests are not yet en- 
tirely completed, men behind the 
20th “Iron Monsters” guns have 
compiled a division average of 95.2 
per cent with one test left to be 
fired. 

Helping to put this score on record 
were eleven tank crews who thus 








had and listened attentively as I 
told him I attended three years at 


far have amassed perfect scores in 
all tests taken. 


Raids Don’t 


Please Sicily Born Baker 


do unearthed a photo of his first 
love, whom he had “courted” when 
but six years old. He’s keeping the 
picture as a souvenir. 


Who'll Bring 
Red Apples? 


CAMP ABBOT, Ore.—Army camp 
training passed from the little red 
school house stage with the inaugu- 
ration here of the new Instructors 
Guide Course set up by the War 
Department for all Army Service 
Forces Posts. 





On the theory that every military 
person is liable to some teaching 
assignment during his Army service, 
Capt. Smiley Raborn, Chief, Special- 
ist Branch, stated the purpose of the 
course is to inculcate in as many 
as possible the proper principles and 
methods of Army instruction. 


The course includes such subjects 
as selection of ‘materials for instruc- 
tion; how to study; psychological 
and physiological aspects of learn- 
ing; public speaking, and use of 
visual training aids. At the conclu- 
Sion of the instruction stage, ten 
hours will be devoted to practice 
teaching of the class by students, 





Time for Kimmel, 
Short Cases 
Extended, Dec. 7 


WASHINGTON—The cases’. of 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 
and Maj. Gen. Walter C. Short, the 
commanders at Pearl Harbor at the 
time of the Japanese sneak raid, 
came up In a Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee this week, with a discus- 
sion on the statute of limitations as 
affecting the court martial of the 
two commanders. 

The committee voted to extend for 
six months, to December 7, exactly 
three years after the Jap attack, the 
statute of limitations as it concerns 
the cases. 


A directive to the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy to start court 
martial proceedings “as soon as pos 
sible,” and “in no event not later 
than the deadline set in pending 
‘legislation” was eliminated. 

Navy Secretary Forrestal told * 
press conference that he was op- 
posed to the trial of Admiral Kim- 
mel being proceeded with while the 
war is in progress. 


No Camouflage! 


CHICAGO—“Hen fruit” scram- 
bled is the new superstition of 
men in the armed forces, according 
to Stuart McCutcheon, supervisor 
of the United States Center here. 

“They have had powdered eggs 
so often that when the real thing 
is available, they want it ‘sunny 
side up,’ not scrambled,” says 
McCutcheon, his contention being 
confirmed at a recent Dagwood 
Night, when the men prepared 
their own meals, with the menu 
having eggs as the main dish, 
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CAMP MAXEY, Tex. — Looking 
aheid to a time when they might 
have to evacuate wounded. through 
rugged terrain or over rocky precli- 
pices, the 342nd Medical Group, un- 
der the command of Cpl. Howard C, 
Eddy, spent a part of its time in 
maneuvers in the California-Arizona 
area learning to tie knots and to 
transpirt a patient over rough terri- 
tory. 

Knowing that they would not find 
specialized mountain-rescue equip- 
ment in a combat zone, the medics 
made their own. An alpine litter, 
with steel under carriage protecting 
the adjustable canvas stretcher, was 
built from odds and endg and reju- 
venated pick handles were converted 
into alpine stocks. 


BUMPY Calinmins—nor Fon PASSENGERS 
Mountain Rescue Snap 


To Medies in 342nd 





First classes were attended by se- 
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lected officers and EM’s from the 
group headquarters, They, in turn, 
trained subsequent groups so that 
eventually eight men from each 
litter platoon of the,Collecting Com 
panies received a week’s training. 

First, the medics learned the dif. 
ferent types of rock, how to tie 
knots, how to use ropes and rope 
belays; then how to ascend and de 
scend steep slopes. They tested them 
selves by scaling a 70-foot rock face 
by use of Prussic knots. Each man 
had to tie and check his own knots, 
and the group made an excellent 
no-accident record. 

Final steps covered the combined 
use of the “A” frame, cable and 
pulleys, alpine litter, rigging a high 
line on which to raise and lower 
patients, and transporting patients 
over cliffs in a rope sling. 





WASHINGTON—Tired of lugging 
a crate of messenger pigeons up 
muddy Italian hills while he dodged 
shells, Capt. Henry C. Robinson, 
Worcester, Mass., simply released 
the birds with the message “Merry 
Christmas” and let them find their 
own way back to headquarters. 

Recently returned on a rotation 
furlough, Captain Robinson was @ 
Field Artillery survey officer with 
the First Infantry Division in the 
Tunisian campaign, and a corps 
liaison officer in Sicily and Italy. 

“Last Christmas,” he recalls, “I 
was moving up a hill at San Pierto, 
Italy, with a unit making an attack 
on German positions. Carrying 4 
crate holding four messenger pigeons 
through the mud of a narrow foot- 
path up a steep slope hour after 
hour was no cinch. Mortar shells 
were going off all around us and the 
sleeves of my trench coat had sev- 
eral holes caused by fragments. 

“Here it was Christmas. When we 
reached the top of the hill, I found 
that there would be no need of the 
pigeons. I took them out of the 
crate and sent them flying back to 
corps headquarters with the message 


,” 


‘Merry Christmas’. 
Captain Robinson also reported 
that many German prisoners were 
dazed and terrified by the terrific 
fire power of the American field ar- 
tilery. The Yank doughboys were 
afraid of the fire themselves until 
they decided the big guns’ accuracy 
made them more friends than foes. 
“The doughboys know that they 
can charge ahead before our fire is 
lifted, because they have confidence 





in the field artillery,” he declared, 


Santa Lightened His Load! 


“They really deserve a break, be 
cause the infantry soldiers are ia 
there pitching all the time.” 





Russian Ace Is 
Tough On Nazis 


MOSCOW—Maj. Alexander Pole 
ryshkino, easy-going Siberian who is 
Russia’s leading ace, is worrled for 
fear the Germans will make him 
swell-headed. He igs credited with 
shooting down fifty-three German 
planes. 

His fighter is clearly marked with 
a star for each victim, and now 
every time he appears over the front 
Germans come after him in swarms 
and he has been shot down three 
times. 


No Hurry! 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, 
Fia.—After a typical evening is 
Carrabelle, Fla. the small town 
located in the Camp Gordon 
Johnston reservation, Pvt. Hoagué 
of a Harbor Craft Company he 
opened the door of a parked t 
and sat down. He'd had his night 
so he waited for the driver to take 
him back to camp. 

Pvt. Hoague fell asleep and still 
no driver appeared. Three hours 
later an inquisitive M. P. was 
shaking him and saying: “Whata 
ya doin’ here, Soldier?” 

“I'm taking this taxi back to 
camp,” the Private said sleepily. 

“Well that’s a helluva way to get 








back there,” the M. P. retorted. 
“This taxi hasn’t any wheels!” 
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ANOTHER member of the amphibious family is the “Water Buffalo,” 


“Water Buffaloes’ are shown 


which has been used ex- 
tensively in the South Pacific. The turret equipped amphibian tank is armed with 37-mm. can- 


entering the sea at Monterey, 


Turret tanks are in the foreground, cargo and troop carrying tanks in the background. 


—Food Machinery Corp. Photo. 





Their Fear of Air 


WASHINGTON — That America 
will bomb Tokyo or Osaka; that 
there is cause for grave fears of 
many destructive air bombings, and 
that the most serious problem will 
be in evacuating the populace, were 
opinions expressed recently by Col. 
Yoshihide Kato, of the Defense Gen- 
eral Headquarters, in a round-table 
discussion on “The Defense of the 
Realm,” reported in a Japanese pub- 
lication called “Nippon Hyoron.” 

So shaky have the Japanese be- 
come in their bombing fears that the 
Tokyo radio disclosed in a recent 
domestic broadcast that sound-tracks 
of American bombers in flight were 
being played in Japanese schools to 
acquaint pupils with the sound of 
various bomber engines as a psycho- 
logical preparation for anticipated 
air raids on the Japanese mainland. 
This report came through the Office 
of War Information. 

Decisive Battlefield 


In the discussion in which Colo- 
nel Kato participated, one speaker, 
not clearly identified, was quoted by 
the magazine as saying: 

“The more one considers the pres- 
ent trend of operations, the more 
one feels that the issues of this will 
be decided within the country. Ra- 
ther than saying that the homeland 
is a battlefield, I would call it the 
decisive battlefield. The people must 
Tealize that they themselves will de- 
cide the issue of the war. Whether 
America can force a decision on Ja- 
pan by air raids against the Jap- 
anese people is another question. 1 
do not think so for various reasons, 
but the war is taking such a turn 
that this question must be faced 
elearly.” 

Elsewhere in the discussion the 
Magazine quoted Colonel Kato as 
saying: 

“In my opinion America will cer- 
tainly bomb Tokyo or Osaka, and in 
the event of Tokyo becoming a sham- 
bles, it will not do for Japan to re- 
gard this as a death-blow. Such a 
structure must be set up so that, 
even if Tokyo is wiped out, Japan 
ean still carry on the war. That is 
the problem of evacuation.” 

The magazine quoted Prof. Okul of 
Keio University as declaring at this 
Point: 

“In that case !t would not matter 
# Tokyo did become a shambles. But 
Would citizens of Tokyo be able to 
take it’? That is the great fear.” 

Evacuation of Cities 

The round-table discussion raised 
doubts as to the anticipated success 
of the evacuation program worked 
out by Premier Hideki Tojo’s govern- 
ment for partially evacuating vital 

vernment and industrial units 

_ Tokyo and other large Japanese 

es. 





The publication quoted the report- 
er at the symposium as asking: 

“Is it impossible to move factories 
out to the suburban districts?” 

“It can’t be done with those al- 
ready built and in operation,” Prof. 
Okui answered. 

“Then there will be difficulties in 
evacuating the population to any 
effective extent?” the reporter asked 

w 


Japanese Have Jitters In 


Raids 


further. 

“That is so,” the professor re- 
plied. “Consequently, the evacuation 
of the population does not apply to 
big cities and industrial areas. It is 
doubtful how many people in a city 
like Tokyo can be evacuated—prob- 
ably a million or two.” (The 1944 
World Almanac lists the population 





of Greater Tokyo as 7,094,600.) 





‘Show Must Go On,’ Cry 
Rained-On, Bug-Bit Gls 


NEW YORK — Entertainment-} 


hungry Is the word for GIs stationed 
in New Guinea. According to Una 
Merkel, recently returned from a six 
weeks’ show tour in that area, 
doughboys will put up with anything 
to see a professional troupe’s per- 
formance. 

Miss Merkel recalled one after- 
noon when the rain was so heavy 
that the tarpaulin over the platform 
had to be shaken free of water after 
each act, but the audience sitting, 
soaked, on the ground watched the 
show enthusiastically. 

Later, said Miss Merkel, “the com- 
manding officer told me that they 
had been sitting there on the ground 


Red Cross Solves 
Furlough Problem 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—“It could 
happen to anyone,” said Miss Mar- 
garet Harper, assistant field director 
at the Red Cross, and got on the 
phone. The tale of woe she was try- 








without lunch since 11 in the morn- 
ing.” ; 

Second outstanding characteristic 
of Army life in New Guinea was the 
bugs. “I never saw so many bugs 
in all my life. 

“At one performance a funny red 
mist suddenly appeared, completely 
blotting out the faces of the audi- 
ence. There was a spotlight playing 
on the stage at that show—we didn’t 
often have such luxuries—and thou- 
sands of little red ants had been at- 
tracted by the glare. We later 
learned that once about every six 
weeks there is a sudden swarm of 
these flying insects, which continues 
for six hours or so, after which they 
lose their wings and drop to the 
ground to become regular ants.” 

Now playing in “Three Is a Fam- 
ily,” Miss Merkel made a 35,000-mile 
trip through the southwest Pacific 
Theatre of Operations for the USO 
along with Gary Cooper, Phyllis 
Brooks and Andy Acari, 

“We got a lot of wonderful help 
from Lanny Ross, who is stationed 


ing to straighten out began when?!" New Guinea as an officer in Army 


two soldiers, returning from their 
furloughs, found at Washington that 
train delays would prevent their 
getting back to the post before their 
furloughs expired. 

They obtained a note for their 
commanding officer from the mili- 
tary police in the Washington sta- 
tion stating the train had been de- 
layed, and they stumbled wearily 
into the train for Butner. Exhausted 
from a long trip, they fell asleep. 
When they woke up their were near 
the South Carolina border! 

In agitation they applied to the 
Red Cross at the next station, That 
chapter immediately phoned Miss 
Harper, who called their command- 
ing officer. “It could happen to any- 
one,” she said “Why it happened to 
me just a short while ago.” “It hap- 
pened to me too,” echoed the officer. 





All was forgiven. 





Special Services. 
programs for us 
around his circuit.” 


98-Year-Old Veteran « 
Would Like to Enlist 
SC 


OTT FIELD, Ill.—Remarking 
that he was in the best of health 
and would be “1-A in the draft and 
ready to take up radio operating,” 
except for his age, a 98-year-old 
“three-star” general dropped in here 
to inspect the work of students at 
the AAF radio school. 

The visitor was Gen. John Milton 
Claypool, descendant of a Declara- 
tion of Independence signer, and 
Confederate war veteran, who 
fought at Chickamauga, Murfrees- 
boro and other Civil War battles, He 
is a resident of the Christian Old 
Soldiers’ Home in St. Louis. 


He helped arrange 
and booked us 
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In Chinese, 


A Clutch” 


Is “Engage-Disengage” 


WASHINGTON—If the clutch on| 
your jeep slips and the carburetor | by 


clogs, you’d have to explain to a 


Chinese mechanic that the “engage- 
disengage” and the “gas-air mixing” 
units of your “light-military all-pur- 
pose car” aren’t working right—that 
is, you would if you knew Chinese. 

In an effort to help both Ameri- 
cans and Chinese learn the necessary 
terms for such an explanation, the 
Marmon-Herrington Company of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has recently under- 
written the preparation and publica- 
tion of an English-Chinese automo- 
tive dictionary, “Automotive Nomen- 
clature.” Part of the first edition of 
these books will be distributed free 
to Chinese students in the armed 
forces, and part will be given to the 
United China Relief for resale to 
other interested persons. 


“Automotive Nomenclature” gives 
the Chinese characters for 10,000 
terms used in connection with mo- 
tor trucks, cars, combat tanks, trac- 
tors, trailers, semi-trailers and road 
machinery; mechanized equipment 
and ordnance, automotive manufac- 
turing, servicing materials, equip- 
ment and tools; tire and tire equip- 
ment; and highway transportation: 

The book, compiled by Calvin C. 
Ghang working. with Marmon-Har- 
rington vice president Alfred Camp- 
bell, is not only the first compila- 
tion of English-Chinese technical 
terms, but the first appearance of 
many of these terms in Chinese char- 
acters, 


There is no Chinese equivalent to 
the English alphabet and a great 
part of the year Mr. Chang put into 
work on “Automotive Nomenclature” 
went into selecting from the 40,000 
symbols of written Chinese the 
image-sound-characters for each 
English term. Mr. Chang has done 
a beautiful job by sticking to the 
“simple but expressive” such as 
“toothed wheel” for gear and “wire- 
less electric receive-sound machine” 
for radio. 

While it is impossible to describe 


Getting Men Home 
Is First Thing, 


Says Somervell 


CHICAGO—Though 15,000 night- 
club entertdiners have been moan- 
ing over the loss of their jobs due 
to the f0 per cent tax on night club 
entertainment, Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervelle told a conference of in- 
dustrialists here that “there are 
plenty of jobs for them in your 
plants. 

“Or on the railroads and steam- 
ships that are carrying the guns and 
ammunition to our fighting men. 
Let’s put these crooners to work at 
something useful. ... If we have 
to close the night clubs, I say, let’s 
close them up, and the poolrooms 
and bowling alleys with them. And 
let’s do without perfume and jewel- 
ry, if that will help get the war over 
sooner. 

“Let’s put first things first, Let’s 
get our men home.” 








these words, which Mr. Chang drew 
hand for photographic reproduc 
tion, it is interesting to note that 
the four-letter “Jeep” takes what 


appear to be 10 Chinese charactersy 
that “Nut” has about seven, while 
“Nut-clamp” has only 5. 


The Marmon-Herrington Company 
underwrote the cost of producing 
and distributing “Automotive No- 
menclature” because of its large 
number of friends in China, and in 
recognition of the increasingly ime« 
portant part transportation will play 
in China’s post-war economy. 


The book is being distributed free 
to Chinese engineering students an@ 
engineers in America, and Chinese 
language students in the U. S. Army 
who make application direct to the 
Marmon-Herrington Company, Inc, 
Indianapolis, and accompany it with 
a statement from their commanding 
officer that they are legitimate Chi 
nese language students. Others in 
terested in obtaining copies of the 
dictionary may get it from the 
United China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broad 
way, New York City, for $2.50 a9 
copy. 


QUIT SCRATCHING 


Give your fingers a rest. Give 
your skin a break. When you're 
tormented by itching, heat rash, 
chafed skin, sunburn, mosquito 
and other non-poisonous insect 
bites—sprinkle on Mexsana, the 
soothing, medicated powder. 
Contains ingredients often used 
and recommended by special- 
ists. Costs little—at your Serv- 
ice Store be sure to ask for 


MEXSANA 


SOOTHING MEDICATED POWDER 




















OVERSEAS’ AGENTS 
Supplied With Sample— 
DELIVERIES MADE IN U.S.A. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our Agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY 
PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. Sample 
line furnished to agents accept- 
able. 


No Money Required 
To Get Started 


Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1233 Main St. Buffalo 8, N. Y. 








Dept. A-164 
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YBETTY GR 
a PHOTO IN BAT 


We are now offering for sale 12 beautiful glossy 
PIN-UP GIRL PHOTOS, in the handy pocket 
size 4x5 for only $1.00 postpaid, plus a FREE 
hoto of GLAMOROUS BETTY GRABLE in 
bathing suit. These pin-ups can also be obtained 
in size 8x10 at five photos for $1.00 postpaid. 
are , 
HOLLYWOOD MOVIE STARS and YOUNG 
PROFESSIONAL MODELS. Copy of our cata- 
listin 
STARS ot PROFESSIONAL MODELS free 
with order. We have hundreds of different sets 
on stock—purchase as many sets as you desire. 


Irving Klaw—"King of the Pin-Ups” 


209 East 14th St., Dept. ‘EE’ New York 3, N.Y. 








real GLOSSY photos posed 


of HOLLYWOOD 


thousands 



















/ FEEL LIKE A HEAT WAVE! 


OF DRILLING, 
THIS WAVE (IS 








LIKE ONE, 
KIO! 





YOU SURE LOOK 


Sa 


WAVERING 








AFTER 2 HOURS VF DON’T GIVE 


SISTER. JUST 


































Marjorie Reynolds, lovely sing 

ing and dancing star, tasted 
leading colas in unlabeled cups 
recently and picked Royal Crown 
Cola as best-tasting! From coast 
to coast, Royal Crown Cola has 
been the winner in 5 out of 6 
certified group taste-tests! Try 
it today! 


Best by Taste Test! 
ENJOY A "'QUICK-UP”’ AT YOUR PX & 
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Betting the Jockeys 
Pays Off at Belmont 


WASHINGTON—For the clan, who 
believes that beting favorite jockeys 
is the shortest route to easy wealth, | 
the racing meet at Belmont has been 
quite a success. 

With only a handful of jockeys, 
who have been able to boot the win- 
ners home with any degree of suc- 
cess, the jockey followers have de- 
veloped a new system. 

They bet the horse that a losing 
jockey has been riding as soon as it 
gets a new man aboard. Some of 


the slick stable operators may have| 


to change their system as the wise 


guys are catching on and are watch- 
ing the change in riders. 
Not Many Winners 

With the exception of Eddie Ar- 
caro, Johnny Longden, Ted Atkin- 
gon, Bobby Permane, Conn McCreary 
and a couple others there aren’t 
many winning jockeys at the New 
York track. 

The jockeys may get the nod from 
the day-in and day-out bettors but 
when the feature races roll around 
the form sheet gets a work-out. On 
Memorial day the form-men groaned 
when Conn McCreary waited too 
long before making a move with Sun 
Again 


You Can't Win! 


CAMP McCAIN, Miss.—Company 
M and Company H had arranged a 
ball game, but when the contest was 
called not an umpire was available. 
Rather than see the crowd and play- 
ers go away disappointed, Pvt. James 
H. Sturges volunteered to do the 
thankless job. 

Come that night when the win- 
ners of Company H were enjoying 
the free beers paid for by the Com- 
pany H, thg losers alibied their loss 
by blaming the umpire. Company 
M, not to be outdone, claimed that 
the margin of victory would have 
been greater had the umpiring been 
different. To settle things all 
around, both squads decided that 
Private Sturges should be punished 
for his deeds and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to give him a GI shower, 
complete with clothes on. 

Private Sturges says that he will 
be content in the future to confine 
his relations with umpires to throw- 
ing pop bottles. 


Chivalry Still Lives 


WACO, Tex.—One WAAR soldier 
here believes that chivalry—at 
least in the other sex, is still 
pleasantly alive. 

“Boarding a downtown bus dur- 
ing the evening rush recently the 
soldier lef the dime of his fare 
slip between his fingers, and saw 
it roll under the bus. He pre- 
ferred to lose the dime rather 
than miss the bus, hence got 
aboard. 

A lady motorist who had seen 
the incident retrieved the dime 
and raced her car to the next stop, 
where the coin was passed through 
the window to “the soldier who 
dropped the dime.” 








Sun Again ran well when let loose 
but was still half a length behind 
| Aletern when they crossed the finish 
line. Aletern ran well in covering 
the mile and a quarter in 2:01 1-5. 

Aletern, a rank outsider in the} 
opinion of the dopesters, paid only | 
$8.30, $5.30 and 4, thanks to being 
entered with Alquest, who ran third. 
Sun Again paid $2.90 and $2.50. 

Good Sprinter 

In a 3-year-old special on the same 
| program Rodney Stone proved to be | 
one of the top sprinters by winning | 














over a classy field in a six-furlong | 


dash. The winner, paying $8.50, $4.90 
and $4, was trailed across the finish | 
| line by Freezeout and Skytracer. 

Best Reward beat Ideal Gift, 
which make a nice play on words, 
in the Wilmington Handicap at re- 
cently opened Delaware Park. Best 
Reward was overlooked by the in- 
vestors and paid $14.60. 

The old Pensive-Twilight Tear ar- 
gument started again when Twilight 
Tear romped home to an easy win 
in the rich Oaks at Belmont. 

The winning filly’s efforts cost the 
track over $14,000 as there was,.a 
negative show pool, with a $2.20, 
$2.30, $2.10 mutuel. Dare Me and 
Plucky Maud followed the winner 
home but never threatened, 

Ben’s Satisfied 

The track fans would like to see 
the two stablemates run but trainer 
Ben Jones says he’s satisfied with 
winning the colt races with Pensive 
and the filly races with Twilight 
Tear. He has reason to be satisfied 
—the two youngsters have been win- 
ning practically every rich purse 
they’ve gone after. 

West Coast racing fans are going 
to have another opportunity to im- 
prove the breed as Bing Crasby has 
received permission to operate his 
Del Mar track this summer. 


Golfing Gl To 
Drive and Put 
For Heavy Sugar 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—T/Sgt. 
Harry Pezzullo will lay that rifle 
down and pick up his golf clubs 
for a few days this «month when 
he carries the colors of the 66th 
Panther Division into the Philadel- 
phia Enquirer’s War Charities Open 
Tournament at the Frankfort-Tor- 
resdeale Country Club, June 5, 6, 7 
and 8. One of the top professional 
golfers in the nation, Sgt. Pezzullo 
has his eye on some of $17,500 in 
War Bonds which the Enquirer is 
offering as prizes. 

The golf-playing Panther is in the 
264th Infantry Regiment, but des- 
pite his tough training in a line 
outfit he manages to keep his game 
in top-flight condition. Playing with 





John Revolta, Byron Nelson and 
Bill Gordon at Chicago’s Tam 
O’Shanter Club on a_ recent. fur- 


lough, Pezzullo made the low score 
of 67, one stroke above the course 
record set by Gene Sarazen. 

Sgt. Pezzrullo. will represent * the 
Black Panther in several other 
tournaments this summer. Among 
them are the Chicago Victory Na- 
tional Open, the Hail.America Open, 
and the All America Open. He will 
also play two exhibition matches for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. 
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THERE were 1,500 soldiers, 4 gals and | sailor in the crowd 
watching the 20th Armored Division nine defeat the 779th 
Battalion, Fort Knox, team in the Armoraiders Stadium, Camp 
Campbell, Ky. So guess who ended up siting with the gals? 


—20th Armored Div. Photo. 
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1913, the day S/Sgt. Jack Powell was 
born, a man named Fitzpatrick set 
a world record of one minute, 22.6 
seconds in the quarter-mile walk at 
New Orleans. In the Southern Pa- 
cific AAU meet in Los Angeles Coli- 
seum recently, Sergeant Powell, 
now SAAAB physical training in- 
structor, knocked five full seconds 
off this mark for a new world’s rec- 
ord. 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Reward 
to the winners in softball games 
in the 288th is the serving of 
breakfast in bed, with the losers 
doing the serving. This “Room 
Service,” it is said, has “vigorized” 
the playing. 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—The F*t. 
Bragg team, which had captured 19 
of its 20 contests, got another set- 
back when the Blue Brigade team 
scored a 40 triumph. Jim Hearn 
pitched a no-hitter, issued two walks 
and one man reached first on an 
error. He fanned 12, bringing his 
total to 32 s. o.’s in his three games. 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Pvt. 
James D, Sinclair, clever swimmer 
and diver, belongs to what he be- 
Heves is the “swimmingest” family 
in the country. His kid sister, 13, 
is the holder of the national title 
for women’s 100-yard breast 
stroke; another sister, Mary, has 
done considerable competitive 
swimming; Brother Ed, also in 
the armed forces, was former 
swimming instructor at the West 
Side YMCA in New York, and Sis- 
ter Judy, now in the WACs, was 
with Billy Rose’s Aquacade at the 
New York World’s Fair. 


WRIGHT FIELD, Ohio—It can’t 
be because they treat ’em rough, 
but a dearth of baseball and softball 
umpires has necessitated an appeal 
in the columns of the “Wright Take- 
Off,” official publication, for arbiters 
in these two sports. Line forms to 
right! 

AMARILLO, Tex.—The Bomber- 
Camp Barkley baseball game was 
so hot that while the Amarillo 
Globe-News was receiving the 
story over the Associated Press 
wire, the machine began to burn. 
They got the story via Western 
Union. 


TYNDALL FIELD, Fla.— While 
they’re happy over the two wins by 


the Tornado and the victory of the 
Colored Post’s team, the fans are 
taking particular delight in the 
power of the Tyndall bats which 
pushed 50 runs across the plate on 
52 hits. 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—A poll 
of Keesler WACs on their hobbies 
listed horseback riding, swimming 


and bowling as favorite sports; 
music, good books, photogra phy 
and crafts. Here’s the shock! 


One WAC collect ants. 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.- -Trailing 
5 to 4 in the fourth inning of a six- 
inning game, the 20th Armored Di- 
vision MP ‘Trains baseball team 


came through with 10 runs in the 
fifth and six runs in the sixth to beat 








CWAM PION. 





the 413th Armored Field Artillery 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—On May 18, | 





nine 20 to 5. 





CAMP STEWART, Ga.— Fans 
who like kayo parades get a dish 
to their taste in the cards staged 
at the Outdoor Sports Arena. Of 
the seven bouts on a recent pro- 
gram, five ended by K. O.’s—one in 
the first round and four in the 
second stanza, 


BAINBRIDGE, Ga.—Official scorer 
in a Post League baseball game be- 
tween the Guard Squadron and the 
Headquarters Cardinals got in bad 
when he called a questionable slow 
roller to third a hit. It “robbed” 
Southpaw Elbert Lewis of a no- 
hitter. His team won 40. 
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Detroit Fans © 
Back of Team 
While Losing 


WASHINGTON—The most 
ening animal in the Ame 
League today is the Tiger—thate 
unless you live in Detroit—in 
case the animal is mentioned 
more affection than the family’s blue 
ribboned Maltese. 

It was only three weeks ago that 
the Tigers needed a periscope tg 
see the front-running Browns from 
their cellar position. They couldn't 
seem to win a game—but the homa 
town fans still came out in droves 
to see ’em play. 

The old home-town spirit has paiq 
dividends. The Tigers have devel. 
oped a one-two-three-four punch on 
the mound, Dizzy Trout, Hal New 
houser, Johnny Gorsica and Frank 
Overmire. They have started to hit 
in the clutch. They’re now up there 
within striking distance of ° the 
Browns and Yanks. 

Grand Slam Homer 

The Yanks were clawed pretty bad. 
ly by the Tigers. The New Yorkers 
dropped three straight to the De 
troit nine. In the last game the 
Yanks had them 2-1 in the ninth, 
The Tigers loaded the bases with 
two out. Pinch-hitter Al Unser teed 
off on one. Final score 6-2. 

With less than .150 percentage 
points separating the leader and last 
team the pressure is on every club 
in the race. Tempers have become 
a bit short. The Browns and Yanks 
have started feudin’. though it's 
doubtful whether it will reach the 
proportions of a Hatfield-McCoy; 
shootin’ match, it’s still a feud. 

High-Flying Spikes 

In a three-game series they started 
lifting their spikes in sliding, pitch- 
ers tossed them high and on the 
inside and occasionally a toe was 
stepped on. The Browns had a de 
cision on a fly-ball reversed to their 
disadvantage. They started a mem- 
ory course and discovered three re- 
versed decisions had helped the 
Yanks. They were unhappy. 

No team will get too rough, how- 
jever. There aren’t enough reserve 
players around to be able to afford 
the luxury. of a good slam-bang 
knock-em down tussle. 

For example the slipping Senators 
are playing and losing ball games 
with broken-fingered Myatt at sec- 
ond, split-fingered Ferrell behind the 
plate, rib-cracked Kuhel at first, 
limping Case and sore-armed Powell 
in the outfield and battered-legged 
Leonard on the mound. Torres is 
tuckered out and is on the bench, 
Butka is in the hospital, 

A’s Doing O. K. 
Connie Mack’s A’s are doing al 
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: right. They haven’t gone on any Ithousar 
Pittsburgh sensational winning streak but they [deserts 
New York stay up there. Cleveland, Boston |westes 
— and Chicago are in the second-divi- | patchin 

NII | icheSsenniasslaiindiissiniaiats a sion but are fewer games off the 
Philadelphia 19 441 8 pace than are Brooklyn and New plong ‘ 
Chicago 23 «324 12 York, who are tied for fourth in the 

INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE National League. ne 
W. L. Pc.|. Other managers are considering [with d 
; 4 * | buying copies of the speech Lippy Leo jcountri 
ow 2. wee 19 14 576) purocher made to his club. It must [fore tl 
Buffalo. ......... 15 .559/have been a honey. One day they [States 
Toronto 14 .548/ were teetering on the cellar door and Jpilities 
Rochester 17 .528/a few days later were training their }formin; 
oe a4 yo sights on the front-running Cards _— 
altimore and Reds. es. 
Syracuse ....... 16 .448/ St. Louis is still out in front but | Movi 
EISEN  ccsossiwanstenntestovenhabanadal 21 .323/ doesn’t have the lead it was doped jto Alas 
EASTERN LEAGUE to get. Cincinnati refuses to be | Flyin 
L. PC.|counted out and with an effective |China. 
SINIIINT . iuisaiciiieshintiesmuaiessiinnwiiaiatial 8 .667 mound staff probably never will be. | Evac 
Hartford 9 .640 With Mirrors — 
Wilkes-Barre .. 12 556 Pittsburgh was doing Okay until it 144. 

Utica 13 .480| met the pep-talked Dodgers. Down Dells 
Williamsport mS 13 .435| the Pirates went three straight. fs wl 
Binghamton 13 435|Some critics swear they’re doing it Midwa 
SCrantOm cecccsscsssssssssseseeennee 15 .400|with mirrors but the Giants are |" Cvs 
Elmira ................... 14 .364|still up there—even though they Seales 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION slumped a week ago. Carr 
L. PC. Boston is playing according to the tinks, 

; dope sheet but has enough power to lant p 
Milwaukee 11 .711| make it very miserable for the rest lat _m 
UNIIIED .tnciscsmensssnnapeiieionae 13 .649 of the league. The Phillies are slow- Gett' 
St. Paul ........ 13 .567| ing down. ert 
Louisville .... 17 514 Bani ’ ‘ds ty Gri ous des tf 
Toiedo 19 457 anjo-strummin’ Cholly Grimm heeded 
# "2 2 400 getting the cheers a few days 889 7 Brin 
Minneapolis .... ~ << **-, | but as soon as his Cubs slowed dow) | phe; 
Kansas City ssibeisiiitinesiiaisalaiaiil 12 22 353 on their hitting the mound st Wester 
Indianapolis  .................. 12 24 333)! couldn't carry the load. tungst 

PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE j —_—_—_—— 
W. L. PC. 
' 

oe 3 2 58|\Florida re — 
Seattle 29 23 558 delive; 
San Francisco vecccsccseneenne 23 23 549| Huntin’ Begins DS for 
Hollywood 27 23 3519 Win R 
San Diego 27 .500/ CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, Fit | Wit 
Los Angeles 26 490! _with Camp Gordon Johnston's mm; 
Oakland 23 451 sleepy-eyed alligators appearing §ly sm: 
Sacramento 16 32 333 again from their marshy wee wd 

pars aes lairs, soldiers here were remin nes 

Appoint Colonel | Blackwell of the first one brought in last = ne 

AMP STEWART, Ga—Col. Her-|to win the $25 War Bond prize. - 

a H. Blackwell, who has been|C@ptor, Capt. A. H. Applewhite, # — 
serving since early April as execu-|2 !ong-since-gone medical — horth: 
tive officer of the 2nd AART Group, |turned the tables on the spe le 
has been appointed commanding offi- | Shady reputation for eating peop 
cer. Prior to his duty in the Medi- | by eating the alligator. 
terranean area, Colonel Blackwell| “Best meat is in the tail,” he said 


was in the Pacitic for seven years. 




















“Tastes like chicken.” 
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M il it R if 
S l H d . 
Fn get ap Fifth Army the Transportation Corps, Army 
laque and Clasp, awarded by the Servic aide a ar 
sigan Fifth Army for outstanding perform- aha — ” ss Lek foreign 
ance, has been presented to the T#l/toads behind advancing Allied 
Transportation Corps’ Military Rail- 4rmies eve rywhere in the world, the 
way Service in the Mediterranean | Military Railway Service has earned 
Theater “for exceptionally meritor- | Plaudits for its work on five con- 
ious service in the movement of sup- | ments. Most of the railway operate 
plies for the Fifth Army,” it was an- 1"8 battalions and shop battalions 
oe nounced by the War Department. aw ae Italy with General Gray first 
In a letter announcing the award, Je", "cpanition for their work 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, Commandin ‘ 0 
ee General of the Fifth Army stated: | American II Army Corps and the 
18 from Ree es ‘ ; re ‘ | British Eighth Army. In Sicily, the 
couldn't : . : ‘In planning, construction and op- | Army’s soldier-railroaders had stearh 
© home NO BIRTHDAY PAniY IN ‘rie CHINA-INDIA-BURMA THEATRE ies ‘ban tabitually ‘porlormed the tne. | eae were ready to operate the 
dr ; & . ice has habitually performe e im-|rails four hours after th hi 
bs A Giant C-46 Loads for a Flight Over the Hump : nossible. Despite clever enemy dem- | beaches. oo 
las paid —WU. §. Army Photo. lition your engineers have ex- German demolition at the port of 
> devel. vcuted near-miracles of reconstruc-| Naples was so complete that the 
inch on * ‘on. . . . With unswerving concen-|ftalians said the marshalling yard 
1 New is ree Ca rs ‘ation on the task ahead, your of-| and rails out of that city never could 
Frank vers and men have labored, often |be repaired. The Army’s railroe‘ers 
1 to hit ider fire, in planning, constructing had trains operating in five days 
ip th id operating the rails to the for- ae ’ 
ere : | * 7 a 
of ° the Has Performed Mira q Lf ard areas, virtually to the Army og 
‘ont lines. Time and again, crucial 
) Cc es naterial and reinforcements could KEEP UNRULY HAIR 
tty bad) |] WASHINGTON—The Air Trans- Its longest over-water hops are;from boats, and supplied by para- pr ag Ae ny Pare on Parry dessa a 
Yorkers }port Command, U. S Army Air | made in the Pacific—ftom San Fran-| chute. Airports had to be con-| ance of the Military Railway Service HAIR 
the De. Forces, was three years old Monday, | cisco to Hawaii, thence to Christmas | structed under the noses of the eu- The presentation was made by the Mi R LIN 
me the | The command was organized May | or Canton Islands, New Caledonia,}emy on volcanic islands, on coral Deputy Chief of Staff of the Fifth TONIC 
+ ninth, 9, 1941, with two officers, four en- Australia and New Guinea. atolls, on deserts, in swampy jun- Army, te Brig. Gen. Carl Gray, U. S. 1+» LARGE BOTTLE 25< ~~ - 
Ss with fisted men, a map of the world in} As in other branches of the mili- | gles. Men had to overcome wild ani- Army, Director General of the Mili- 
ser teed fis first headquarters in an office| tary service, there was no question | ™als; fight disease-bearing lice and tary Railway Service in the Mediter- | — = 
. a temporary building here, and|whether any of ATC’s work could | Malaria-bearing mosquitoes, and con-| ranean Theater. Iotottok * 
nd fa ln job to do. be done—it had to be done, Weather — with heat, thirst and high al-| Made up of officers and enlisted ¥ Mi r 
ry club | Three yéars later, May 29, 1944, the and communication stations were set | titudes. ’ men—many of them former railroad- | } fa. 4c > 4 
y ATC had become the largest air | UP in lonely outposts. Sometimes Theirs was a mighty tough job, ]ers in the United States—trained by | x i 
sen transport and ferrying system in the |™en were dumped on rocky shores! nobly and expertly done! ye P 
gh it's}world, carrying key personnel and + ‘ 
ach the} vital material to all theaters of war, Up Front With Mauldin Purple Hearts To t y 
|-McCoy and returning with strategic mate- Pp Ei ¥ men ‘| ; 
d. rials for war production. bags ight Army Nurses pe f 
Made Great Strides il {i || | ! WASHINGTON—The Army Nurse | # I atte . ‘ 
started | On its third anniversary, the AAF | { ' : Corps added the names of eight +) Ideal for permanent marking on 5 
, Pitch- |jir Transport Command could note Ve nurses to the roll of World War II’s|}#4 CLOTHING AND CAMPING } 
on the fthese facts: H] Wit honored soldiers this week with the |] No fu, No. mess. ‘Our'int wii Be 
oe was} Its two officers had grown to iio War Department’s announcement | x not wash out as it is pure in- 4 
d a de- ip.000. | \ each had been awarded the Purple ¥ delible ink. Where proper mark- 
to their | Its four enlisted men had grown Heart for wounds received as a re-| $4 9 “a aoa = 6 
a mem: fy 88.000. 1 sult of enemy action. + Sef lacludes den —— 
ree T& i tts one clerk had increased to ' h The nurses, all second lieutenants, pe with %" Type, $450 r 
ed the tp 000 civilian employes on its do- ! anes are: Irene Virginia Barton, Ander-|4q§ {i2mP . pad and ‘ 
mestic staff alone. anf son, S. C.; Ruth D. Buckley, Elm- ¥ Mailed prepaid Pr 
h, how- | During April, 1944, it flew 29,- H wood, Wis.; Mary W. Harrison, Be-| % on receipt of Py 
reserve 19,000 miles in the ferrying of mil- | lore, Ohio; Ruby L. Hoppe, Fried-|* M. ©. or check. ‘ 
a itary aircraft. heim, Mo.; Helen A.+ McCullough, | ¥ Dept. A. T. r 
m-Dang | During March, 1944, it flew 20,- HA Wichita Falls, Tex.; Ruth Catherine | } vee Serie’ Sh 
onal 00,000 miles in transport service— 2 : Sobeck, Cokeville, Pa., and Fern H.| * Phila. 6, Penna. 7 
ena “~ most of which was abroad. | | . oh Wingerd, Omaha, Neb. TUPELO ee 
at sen, | During March, 1944, nearly 60,000 Wy > | ii men eile FR A Bt MP A nt 
ind fe persons were flown to destinations, \ a tet ils | : 
in a rush. t x | ' 
first, : ; 
ie Regular air routes in the U. 8. 2 a i! Treat Dad to Some Laughs 
i-legged [ind abroad totaled 135,000 miles— . | 
d the 
yrreg jy pore than five times aroun ' 
ret 18 Tobe. = On Father's Day, June 18 
"} Such achievements came from 
pioneering operations, building an or- | i? 
ganization from scratch, and the ac- be SEND HIM 
ing a@l- feumulated hard work and sweat of ' 
on ay Ithousands of men and women in MAULDIN S CARTOON BOOK 
oa deserts, tropical islands and Arctic ‘ 
wastes, and in headquarters, dis- * ' 
nd-divi- | patching offices, and isolated stations 7 STAR _f) 
re long the global airways. rm 3 SPANGLED 
to Performs Varied Tasks ¥ = BANTER 
The ATC originally was ae 
sidering jwith delivery of military aircraft to 
ppy Leo feountries fighting for democracy be- 4 w 3 a Souvenir Book 
It must ffore the entrance of the bo i _ \ 2 of 
ay they [States into the war. New responsi- ' ‘ 
oor and [bilities were added, until it was per- a a] Bill Mauldin’s 
ig their forming such tasks as: i ; ; ; 
+ Transporting troops to forward Now that ya mention it, Joe, it does sound like the Cartoons 
es. : : ” 
ont but | Moving a complete field hospital patter of rain on a tin roof. 25 Per Copy 
s doped [to Alaska in 36 hours. Cc Postpaid 
to be | Flying supplies over the Hump to 
ffective | China. You've had many a belly- 
will be. | Evacuating wounded from overseas laugh from Mauldin's draw- 
to the U. S. Some 4,000 men have ings in ARMY TIMES. 
until it (’en brought back since January 1, Now you can get 165 of 
Down | 94. his best GI. cartoons in 
traight. Delivering on short notice the B- one gay volume, covering 
loing it Is which helped win the battle of many phases of Army life 
nts are | Midway. from training camps to 
h they | Carrying V-mail, blood plasma, and overseas combat, for only 
medical supplies. 25c per copy postpaid. 
the Carrying needed parts for aircraft, . P ™ 
b to j2nks, ships, and submarines in dis- LIFE says his cartoons are “the war's best humor.” TIME says “Soldiers 
me lant places to return them to com- think he’s true to life.” 
re slow- bering = shipment of gren- ERNIE PYLE describes Bill Mauldin as “,, the finest cartoonist the 
ies Wes to Guadalcanal when they were war has produced. 
nm Meded d tely. 
ays ago Singing block 5 a from India, Order your copies today. Just fill in the coupon below, or 
" aeat Mbber seeds from Liberia to the use a separate sheet of paper. Enclose a mailing list for 
<< ae hemisphere and Un end extra copies you want us to send for you direct to other 
paen from China. members of your family and ‘Yo friends, too. 
Forces Rommel Retreat 
«complishments has been the quick ARMY TIMES, Daily News Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 
livery of planes to the cairo front 
—— — retreat of Marshal Er’ a PRearer e i eee for 
n Rommel. , a) 
ON, Fit | With all its varied operations, the| ae mM CLS DS Mime 7) We fe A Wf onnecsccoeceeceees copies of Bill Mauldin’s cartoon book, STAR 
hnston$ #mmand’s losses have been extreme- SPANGLED BANTER, at 25¢ per copy, postpaid. 
pearing }¥ small. Last year it made safe de- 
winter [lvery of 99.7 per cent of all the WE ic: cciceitecinicincest sede nitiadcigheiaceinath ia tied teed 
»minded }dlanes it accepted. 
ast year | It spans the north and south At- Address ........ iiinheatsenisicistaatiiaaedicdigeagpeiianatnncsineeipiibtnidjealiaiian ienahtilipmanacons . 
rize. 7 tic. Its planes fly south from 
hite, 9 Tida to the bulge of Brazil, across GE ccntssintensnnvensnmnisinginnmnaianamnistbanntonmenalth TACRD senpinientititiencecees . 
attaliom |™@ Atlantic, then follow Africa’s 
speci hwest coast to jump-off points ee Ee EN et Se 
people Italy, or fly east across Africa to Pty: 
4 India-China theatre. The North — e een Address .......c0rse0 einitinraiataiempagnttiaiiametuabetinnupgeiaas somveing be cipaemne 
_— Ps . , ARV PY 
he sald, fe Ry SR 7 . : : (if you want copies ‘sent diréct te others; attach list of mailing ames ~~ 
“Awright, awright—it's a general! Ya wanna s in review?” 
g g g pas 














14 * ARMY TIMES, June 3, 1944 viewed his case and because of the 


..; honorable intentions behind his de- Gl Fades Bet, Wife Fades Out } 
. J e ’ sertion, combined with his excillent 
record in the Canadian Army, the CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—It is;pong, a convivial ame Sually 
31-Month AWOL For given charges were dropped. He was re-| not uncommon for a soldier to want played by a group of me 7 
2 assigned to the medical corps and/|his wife to visit him at camp, es- éech player, from kneolt A where? . 
CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—Strange things, following year. He didn’t find the is now in training at Camp Ellis with | pecially when it. is possible for her ‘ ng posi 

















happen in the Army but one of the | actual combat action he wanted, but the 26th Medical Laboratory. to do so. Thus the yearning of a throws two little cubes upon the}. 
strangest is the story of Pfc. George | he saw lots of excitement during the certain forward observer of the| floor and bets are placed as to 
B. F. Loadwick, 26, of Watertown, | Nazi blitzes. CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—To continue | 495th Armored Field Artillery Bat-| mathematical sum to be attaineg 
N. Y., who was AWOL 31 months An automobile accident finished his |its training, t%e 66th Panther Divi- — 12th Amored Division, was|at each toss. 
and came eut of it without a court| Canadian Army career and he was|sion has moved into this Post from | “" arate Canis, After participating in this pastime 
martial or even a shift at KP. discharged in January, 1943, Mean-| Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark. The After patiently waiting, during |for but a short while, this sad dog. 
: } hoes : : P hich time he had amassed $250, he| face sent the followi i 

Loadwick enlisted in the Army in| while, the fact that he had a deser-/| Division ig made up chiefly of men w : t the owing wire to his @ 
1937 and after a hitch in Hawaii, he | tion charge hanging over his head | from the northeastern section of the finally received a wire from his wife, | about to disembark wife: “Five Zerg k ¢ 
accepted a discharge. Civilian life| back in the states began to bother| country, commanded by Maj. Gen. |‘ Wit: “On the way. (50) left; two hundred (200) short» N 
proved too dull for him so he re-|his conscience and he surrendered|H. F, Kramer. The sad plight of this GI came| The result: 
enlisted fifteen days later in the|to the military authorities. Army| The Panthers activated at Camp|when he allowed himself to be en-| Wife jumped bracket, went inte 
Chemical Warfare Division at Edge-| authorities at Camp Pickett, Va., re-| Blanding, Fla., last spring. ticed into a game of African ping-' “fire for effect.” 
wood Arsenal, Maryland. The war 





was on in Europe, he was craving 
for action, but it was still more than 
a year before Pearl Harbor. In 
August, 1940, he went “over the hill” . ae . ; SS ys 
to Canada and joined the Canadian " , 4 ST*ryn 
Army. He was assigned to a tank : 

outfit and shipped to England the 
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The 
Mess Line 
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Here’s to the chigger, 
The bug that’s no bigger 
T&an the point of an undersized pin, 
But the welt that he raises 
Sure itches like blazes, 
And that’s where the rub comes in. 
° > > 

And what, little girl, will you 
do when you get as big as your 
mother? 

Diet! 








Cpl. Art Gates, Keesler Field, Misg, 
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It used to be “come on over to- 
night and have a couple of drinks.” 
Now its, “Why don’t you have a 
couple of drinks and come on over?” 

. ” . 

Spars’ wear blew an tars’ wear 

blew 

And liddle scouts wear cacky. 

A whackle wear cacky too, would- 

n’t you? 

Gobs like skertz, mareenz are flertz 
And liddle dob-boiz wistle. 

A for-effel wistle too, wouldn’t 

you? 





* * . 
Her eyes were black as jet, this 
charming girl I knew 
I kissed her and her husband came, 
now mine are jet black, too. 
* * > 






























































WAVE: Why, girlie, the sallors trader: 
run after my kisses. Vy ? ‘ 
WAC: Listen, dearie, after mine r a To § 
they limp. iP? ery 2 
ee as the 
Starkle, Starkle little twink _ 
Who the Hell you are you think? oduc 
I'm not under the Alcofluence of ieee 
Inkelhol, Spain 
Though some thinkle peep I am, in a w 
I fool so feelish they . 
I don’t know who is me, ‘ 1492 
That the Drunker I sit here — ~G 4 ruled | 
The longer I - ; Se a: poeata 
—= 9 on 
Big boy, you’re like a locomotive y =~ test 
when you hold me this way. > Ae 3% pire. 
You\mean I puff and wheeze? as SR) Now 
a" mean you’re on the right , : Qe DALE soldier 











Pvt. Goldie Brick Cpl. Dean “Doc” Davis, Sheppard Field, Tex, 
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OUR HELMETS LOOK YEAH - THEY 
REAL FANCY WITH SAY iT CHANGES 
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There lies the 





ans have learned first-hand since 


George Channel trom New Britain 
they are such as to prove that the 
on’s destiny through the ages 
been shared with Europe and 
pia, not with Africa south of the 
= barrier. 

The North Africa known to today’s 
AEF is bordered by 2,000 miles of 
iterranean and Atlantic coast. 
ged with the chains and spurs 
of the Atlas Mountains, it extends 
from southwest of Casablanca to 
the Marine-hymed “shores of 
Tripoli.” For 200 miles opposite and 
east from Gibraltar it recedes from 
the coast, leaving Spanish Morocco 
to “neutral” Spain. Centered on the 
fertile coast of Algeria, it includes 
French Morocce to the west and 
Tunisia to the east. 

Bordering the Mediterranean from 
jts Gibraltar gate to Tunisia’s Cape 
Bon is the Tell, backed by the coastal” 
Atlas Range. Because it is well- 
wavered and fertile, the Tell is the 






prize strip of North Africa. Its 
grain fields, vineyards, olive and 
citrus ‘groves are of the finest. Its 


cities are largest and most numerous. 
Here are Algiers and Oran, Tunis 
and Bizerte. 

This is the Barbary Coast, where 
jn 1804 and 1815 Commodore Ste- 
hen Decatur and the young United 
Fates Navy made piratical Moors 
understand that his country really 
meant “... not one cent for tribute.” 

And North Africa is Barbary, s0 
ealled for the Berber natives, who 
remind the Yanks of home. White- 
skinned, blue-eyed and blond, they 
are the region's aborigines, whose 
strain has persisted through cen- 
turies of successive occupations by 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Van- 
dals, Arabs, French. Hardy and 
democratic, they farm the Atlas hill- 
sides. City life is for Arabs, Moors, 
Jews and European colonists and 
traders. 

To get today’s picture of the Bar- 
bary melting pot, look back as far 
as the seventh century. Then, Arabs, 
from the east began their sweep into 
the area. Marrying Berbers, they 
produced the Moors, In time the 
Moors rose to greatness, conquered 
Spain, developed a strong civilization 
in a weak world. Declining in power, 
they were driven from Spain in 
1492. As Barbary corsairs they 
ruled the Mediterranean waves until 
Decatur’s courage paved the way for 
eolony-minded France to annex 
most of Barbary to her African em- 
pire. 

Now, stroll with an American 
soldier | on a market day tl through 








and citrus groves. 





‘Ten Nights in Barroom’ 
Packs ’Em in 5 Nights 


FT. JACKSON, 8S. C—The 87th 
fivision special service office hung 
tut the SRO sign for five successive 
a manoes as “Ten Nights In a 
00m” was presented for the men 
& Fort Jackson last week—still the 
us melodrama of old—but pack- 
i New musicals and comedy that 
GI's hissing the villian and 








ising Joe Morgan, the drunkard, 
his stand against the demon, 
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the old Moorish quarter of Morocco’s 
port of Rabat. There you will see 
western Barbary types — hooded 
Moors in their “nightgown” bur- 
nooses, robed Arabs on fiery steeds, 
Berbers in sheepskins and sacking, 
Jews in black gaberdine wearing 
skull caps. You will see scribes and 
scholars, black slaves, beggars and 
charlatans, assorted urchins. 

There will be women, too, veiled 
in Moslem tradition. Only eyes are 
revealed, and hours have been 
lavished to make them limpid and 
enticing. But the rule book is clear 
—Yanks may not gaze long upon 
them. 

Only here in French Morocco is 
habitable North Africa more than 
100 miles wide. South from Casa- 
blanca, around inland Marrakech, 
farm plains are enclosed between 
fingers of the Atlas spreading south- 
west from Tunis and Algiers. 

The climate is mild, the latitude 
that of the southern United States. 
Cattle, sheep and goats graze on 
lower slopes of ridges that reach to 
12,000 feet. Fruits and grains thrive 
when moisture is sufficient. But live 
stock is stunted and wiry, the Berber 





_ Where Are the Yanks? 
North Africa 


To find the giant apes, the platter-lipped women, the Hottentot 
sotentates and other trade-marks of Africa and the circus, visit 
tropical jungles south of the broad Sahara. 
k Continent of Stanley and Livingstone. 

North Africa is a region apart, as hordes of crusading Ameri- 


farmers are hardy because recurrent 
droughts make living difficult. 
Casablanca, “Chicago of North 
Africa,” is a modern city, the first 
built by the French. Eastward from 
Casablanca a railroad runs to 
Meknes and Fez, ts Oujda and 
Tlemcen where France centered her 
North African military control, and 
on to Oran, Algiers, Constantine and 
Tunis. It is paralleled by a good 
highway. Evidence of civilization in- 
creases with progress eastward. 
From Tunis the highway continues 
along the changing coast to Tripoli. 
The railroad tapers to narrow guage 
and ends at the oasis town of Gabes. 


This is the desert’s edge. Westward 
@re the seasonal salt lakes called 
chotts, and Tunisia’s phosphate 
wealth. 


A hillside native town and crum- 
bling citadel of the corsair leaders 
color the scene at Algiers, headquar- 
ters of Uncle Sam’s Mediterranean 
operations. Half the quarter million 
people of this North African Mar- 
seille are French. It is the Algerian 
capital and largest and busiest Bar- 
bary port. 

Spared in the fierce fighting for 
Tunisia’s corner a year ago, Tunis 
served to demonstrate that Amer- 
ican bombing can be precise. Nazis 
felt it on the city’s airfields and in 
the harbor, inland by channel from 
the Mediterranean. 


North of the Tunisian capital is | 95. 


the great Bizerte base built for the 
French Navy. Near-by is the site of 
ancient Carthage. Roman relics re- 
mind that this corner a hundred 
miles from Sicily has been re- 
peatedly embattled. 





AMG Quickly Takes Over 
Liberated Italian Towns 


NAPLES—In the Appian Way; 
town of Fondi the other day, a 
spindly-legged Italian boy of 4 


looked up wonderingly at a_ uni- 


formed American who had just filled 
his hands with candy. 

The child just stood there and 
finally repeated: “Pane, pane.” This 
child, who craved bread in prefer- 
ence to candy, in many ways sym- 
bolized the problem of the eivil af- 
fairs authorities who, after a long 
and almost static period south of 
the Carigliano River, have now been 
called on to bring relief and order 
to hundreds of square miles in tak- 
ing sources of towns and villages. 

All of the newly-liberated Italian 
towns in the Fifth Army’s sectors 
are already getting food in plenty 
and restoration of order. 

With the benefit of their experi- 
ence in southern Italy, forward ele- 
ments of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment have already taken over the 
task of ending the chaos, although 
they have only begun. The front 
has moved so fast that a consider- 
able number of officers who had 
been earmarked as “combat civil 
affairs officers” have been able to 
hand over 








to the Allied Control | 


Commission—in effect the rear eche- 


jlon of the AMG—the administration 


of what until recently was a front- 
line strip of Naples Province as well 
as those parts of Littoria Province 
first it captured by the Americans. 


Quiz Answers 


(See ARMY QUIZ, Page 4) 
1. B. 

2 DB 

3. The American, since a kilometer 
is only five-eighths of a mile. 

4 





5. A, 
6. Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, who 
landed in North Africa and made 


certain arrangements with Darlan, 
before the landings of the United 
States’ forces. 

7 Ge 

8. The six are Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff; Gen. H. H. Ar- 
nold, head of the Air Forces; Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, head of the 
Allied invasion forces; Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, head of the forces in the 
South Pacific; Gen. Malin Craig, for- 


mer Chief of Staff; Gen. John J. 
Pershing. 
9. B. Approximately one « fifth. 


6,154 American planes lost, 
10. B. 











THE NORTH AFRICA known to hordes of Yanks is mountainous and green. 
tive and most populous area is the fertile well-watered Tell, lying between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlas Mountains, a region generously flecked with grain fields, vineyards and olive 
At Algiers, seat of Allied military operations in the Mediterranean area, 

Americans under Commodore Decatur in 1815 put an end to sea pillaging by Barbary pirates. — 
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“'The Book They're Talking About" 


Contains over 350 illustrations, charts and notes 





OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 


ONLY 


the amateur and profes- 
artist. Giving detailed 
study of every part of the body. 


FEMALE POSED IN ACTION 
(Sent in plain wrapper) 
ENRIGHT CO., DEPT. 85-A, P. O. BOX 45, FOREST HILLS, NEW YORK 


1 00 


Canada send $1.28 
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MAILING NOTICE 





PHOTO FINISH 
REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. Queen 
City Service Dept. 2, fee .. 7, Niagara 
Sauare Station, _Boffalo. » & 


16 BEAUTIFUL | OVERSIZE DEC DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford. Okla. 

YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 2 
prints each good negative 30c; or 1 of 
each enlarged to about post card size 25c. 
Rapid Foto Service. GPO 418, N. Y. 1, N.Y. 





ROLL DISVELOPED, 2 prints each ‘good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, 
Denver. Colorado. 


JUMBO PICTURES. 8 exposure rol! fin- 
ished for 25c, 12 exposures 40c, 16 expo- 
sures 50c, 18 exposures, 36 mm 60c, 36 
exposures 35 mm $1.00. Reprints Jumbo 





e- 3c each. Jumbo Picture Co., Box 
, St. Paul Minnesota. 

ORIGINAL “JUMBO. PICTURES. | (All 

enlarged), deckeledge, clean; roll of 8, 


; Jumbo Reprints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, _Minneapolis, Minn. 


16 DECKELEDGE PRINTS “ 2e cc with 
every roll developed; or 16 reprints 25c. 
Reliance Service, Box 868H, Minneapolis. 


~E>E>E>E>~x——Ey——————————————s 
DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS, 
8-exposure rolls Ray quality service, 
eight Raytone prints and free phote fold- 
er for keeping prints safely, 25. Quality 
that excels—leaders since 1920. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
_LaCrosee, 


Dept. 45] 45F Wisconsin 





ROLL DEVELOPED 


BRILLIANT 


ENLARGMENTS 

2 TO 6 TIMES LARGER 

= Ad EX. FILMS 116 OR SMALLER 
‘ 










LARGMENTS 3c EAC 
Mail Your Films TODAY ‘el 
ALDEN PHOTOS 


94-7 Astor Stn., Boston, Mass. 


COIN 





HOME STUDY COURSES 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great denmiand. We train you 
in your spare time while in the Service. 
Write for catalogue. Imperial Technical 
Institute, Box 973-N, Austin, Texas. 





BILLIARD SUPPLIES 
Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces- 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T. 


National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 


AGENTS WANTED 














Ta 
with Bis MOE ant RANK 


Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, jarine, 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, 
Med. Sorel, Parachute, Om., 






Engrs., C. A., F. A., Inf., Ord., 
Official Insignia, with’ : 
name, eddress, rank, 


Choice of 75 pictures— 
Parachute, Uncle Sam, 
Bugler, PT Bost, Battle- 
ships, Dive Bombers, 

Cook, Balloon, Fighting Marine, 
Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Card $ 
Marine, 
No Money to Invest. Rush 
Hoobler-Kindel Press, 


Tanks, 


harp, Saluti 
end Funny Ones. Free Sample Kit. 


Jeep, 


card. 
erwood 12, Ohie 





YOU To Can Earn 


EXTRA MONEY 
By Selling 
BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell lke 
Hot Cakes . . . EVERYBODY Buys 
+++ fo send to Mother, Wife, Sister 
and Sweetheart... 
SELLS for 50c each, marked with the tn- 
signia, Company and the Location of 
your OWN outfit. Individual mailing en- 
velopes are included. Cost to you is 
$3.50 per Dozen. 
OVERSEAS: You can 
orders for shipment . . . 
direct to the folks in the STATES. 


SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cash or money 
order. 


toke 


MENTION insignia, company and 
ios ation you desire on ‘these attractive 
souvenirs. Write et ONCE to, 


Sylvia Mattison 


24 West End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 














HOBBIES 


JEW ELRY “Stones removed from rings, 
etc., 100 assorted $2.00 owe's, Box 
311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


ATTENTION: COMMANDING OF- 
FICERS and SPECIAL OFFICERS 


INSIGNIA | STATIONERY, designed to YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS for the members of your 
ORGANIZATION, cost less on our SPECIAL 
OFFER. WRITE TODAY for samples and 
full particulars. NO OBLIGATION! SCOTT 
CHESHIRE, MILITARY STATIONER, 
Box 847, San Antonio 6, Texas. 








TOBACCO 


PE Ymokets TEN-SHUN 
Senpso¢ 
TO COVER POSTAGE FOR 
CATALOG AND A LIBERAL 
=] SAMPLE OF ‘FORMULA NO 50” 

BITE FREE 

GEORGE SACHS “reennce sve 

"HAIR TRIMMERS 

SAVE 


3 pieees 
All for 


$1.00 


LADIES: Remove hair from 
Arms and Legs. Trim hair 
with a professional taper. No 
“steps."’ Fine for trimming 
ehildren’s hair. Use like ordi- 
nary comb A safe money 
saving invention for men, 
women, Send No Money. Just 
pay postman $1.00, plus post- 
age, for Comb and 2 Blades. Or send dollar 
for postpaid delivery of Comb and 2 Blades. 
Money back guarantee. 

Dept. D-i, 


Wonder Comb, 7078 N. Clark, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 
NR YOUR OWN HAIR 
-en4 , 
» WithTRIM-RITE’ 
SAVE BARBER SHOP EX- 
PENSE. Use like ordinary comb 
for professional taper hair trim. 
No ‘‘steps!'’ Safe! Fine for chil- 
dren. Removes hair from wom- 
en's legs, arms. SEND NO 
MONEY—Pay postman $1 plus 
postal charges for TRIMRITE 
& 5 blades. Or enclose $1 for 
postpaid delivery. Save 34c C.O.D. charges. 
Moneyback guarantee. AMERICAN MER- 
CHANDISING CO., Dept. AT-1, P.O. Box 
1967, manent Ala. 


















STAMPS 
2.500 MIXED J. 8. Stam . $1.00. 1,000 
mixed foreign stamps, * ask for my 


high grade, reasonably priced U. S. and 
foreign approvals. I buy stamp collec- 
tions and job lots. William Waugh, 2140 
N St. N _W.. Washington, D. C. 


MISCEL ANEOUS—FOR SALE 
COMPLETE. Bound Frites of * "The Stars 
and Stripes” of World War I (Feb. 8, 
1918 to June 1, 1919) reprinted on. fine 


is his wees | Balas 


uality 
drm ‘Times, 

















Re Kwik- Trim tore cot |_* 


“PIC TU RE. ‘STATIONERY & | STAMPS 


YOUR PHOTO ON STAMPS 


Sparkling, crystal - clear 
photo stamps made from 
your own snapshot or 
negative, which is re- 
turned unharmed. Each 
stamp is an actual photo- 
graph, glossy, gummed@ 
& perforated ready for 
use On your stationery, 
cards, and correspond- 
ence. Make your letters 
to the boys and girls ia 
the service feel like a personal visit. An 
ideal gift. 100 for $2.00. Colortone 50c extra, 
AMERICAN FOTO STAMP CO. one. ATM) 

305 Broadway, New York 7, N. 
' ‘igs 

™ 


A l 


THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 
Now... you can make your letters to 
“That Girl,” Mother, Wife, 


and to 
friends at home like an intimate face $ 
to face visit when you use rich, two- 



































fold Photographic Stationery with life- 

like photographs of yourself at the top. 

A marvelous morale builder. Ideal gift with 
a friend’s picture. SPECIAL OFFER—Just 
send $1.00 with photo, snapshot or negative 
for our Special Box of Photegraphie Station- 
ery. Photo returned. 

NATIONAL PHOTO ART 

Dept. 339-9, Janesville, Wis. 


RADIO SUPPLIES 





NOISE ELIMINATOR & 
AERIAL ELIMINATOR 
Don't let distracting buzzes 
and clicks caused by electrical 
home appliances, rain, snow, 
etc., 
tion. 





spoil your radio recep- 
Attach 


NOISE 
ELIMINATOR ane 
AERIAL ELIMINAT- 
OR to your radio (long 
or short wave) 
new reception 
on local and distant 
stations. Pay postman 


this 








plus postage oF 
$1 (stamps or 
for both instru- 


ments postpaid. Money 
back if not DE- 
LIGHTED. 

SEND NO MONEY— 
Wonder Tone Co., 7078 N. Clark, Dept. N-f, 


Chicago 26, Ill. 
With My Bousuad 


"WSHAVEBELLO 


nding abrasive 
ener. a 50plus, CONSTANT Cole 
FORT, fast, -aionn nares double 


HE- "Ss G SERVIC 
@eno &.% MAN'S GODSEND. Col. J. Joy,.7 
On write Sve “2 blades 15 years in my i Beit omg 
ii? pasnt scraper gave perfect 








Ask for No. HJ835 at Overseas PX's oF 
8. S. Stores, also. Bello, Lid., (N.E. Fris- 
sell), Gardner 18, Mass, 
a — — — —_—_+——_B 
WLUSTRATED ‘comic 
BOOKLETS 


for adults vest pock 
size). The kind you like 
10 different booklets sen 
for Sulbned es 4 
$1. Ship prepai a 
plain wrapper. No C.0.D, 
orders. d y > of 


No 
YKO, Dept. AS 








Bon 520 6.F.0., New York |. 














ACCORDING to FKO PRO this is a “WHEW” picture. 
stance Moore never had posed for leg art; never had been 


regarded as a glamour gal. 
stand corrected. 


ARMY TIMES, June 3, 1944 


We trust all former impressions 


Con- 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy 
—A single uniform for every soldier 
in the United States Army was 
adopted by the Quartermaster Corps 


after a recent test made by 3rd 
“Marne” Division infantrymen in 
combat on the Anzio beachhead in 
Italy. 


A battalion of men wore the uni- 
form 30 days and gave whole-hearted 
approval to the new design. Purposes 
of the new’uniform are to break 
the wind with a wind-resistant outer 
garment and to give warmth by add- 
ing layers of clothing instead of 
changing the entire garment. 

The nine-ounce, sateen, two-piece 
suit of hip-length jacket and pants 
can be worn in warm battle zones. 
The soldier adds woolen underwear, 
heavier pants and a wool knit sweat- 
er as the temperature drops. 

A new combat pack also has been 
okayed by the War Department and 
will be issued. The new pack is a 
bag-like affair that supplants the old 
rolled pack. It has two compart- 
ments, one to carry the newly-adopt- 
ed combination water-repellent pon- 
cho and shelter half, the other to 
carry toilet articles and mess equip- 
ment, 

The combat soldier will sleep in 
a new sleeping bag, consisting of the 
desired number of wool blankets 
tailored to fit a water-repellent cover, 
closed by a zipper. The bag can be 
carried in the larger new pack. 

And no longer will trench foot be 
so great a problem in cold, wet cli- 
mates. There are new boots with 
rubber bottoms and leather tops. 

And, ladies, the shoe strings are 
of nylon. 

Successive layers of gloves, inner 
ones of wool and outer one leather, 
carry out the idea of adding layers 





of clothes when it becomes cold. A 





PX Saves Soldiers From 
Gouging in Buying Gifts 


CAIRO—Thanks to PX enterprise, 
many soldiers will have worthwhile 
souvenirs of their global travels 
when this war is over. GI’s just off 
the battle fronts can now walk into 
a PX and buy handwrought silver 
from Lebanon, tooled leather from 
India, ivory from Ceylon and the 
Congo, or Palestine etchings, and 
they are saved from the exorbitant 

rices which they would be required 

pay if they traded directly at the 
native bazaars. 

Army transport planes have sup- 
planted camels in bringing these 
treasures within the reach of Amer- 
fcan soldiers, thus materially increas- 
ing the supplies and diminishing the 
costs. 

PX’s Exchange Goods 

A PX manager in India may buy 
wholesale from local bazaars and 
handicrafters, sell some of the goods 
in his own PX, and ship the rest to 
the Middle East PX’s. In return a 
PX manager in Cairo ships Egyptfan 
leather and metal-craft products to 
India or China. 

Simultaneously, his own buyers 
purchase a month’s output from Le- 
banese silversmiths and sell it in one 
day at a Cairo PX. 

Like the Yankee sea captains who 
once sought these treasures of the 
Orient, American soldiers and offi- 
cers from the South Pacific to Cen- 
tral Africa buy up every foreign 
trinket, gewgaw and genuine handi- 





craft they can find, and ship it home. 
Their purchases may be anything 
from grass skirts, brass cups, silver 
bracelets, to tropical fruit. 

PX’s usually sell essentials such as 


razor blades and toothpaste at below 
cost, but are permitted to make a 
small profit on gift merchandise. If 
there is any profit at the end of the 
month, it goes for GI recreation. 





on ©: Army Pree wna 


Pickin’ Up Papers 


When we announced printed win- 
ners of the University of Missouri's 
GI journalism contest, we didn’t 
mean to slight blue ribboners in 
other mediums—it was an over- 
sight! 

In mimegraphed publications, first 
place was awarded by the Missourt 
judges to Reposo, the Fort Benning, 
Ga., prisoner-of-war camp paper. 
We'd say that Reposo is probably 
the youngest paper to place in this 
contest, now only in its 27th week 
of publication. 

Although it has just lost a large 
portion of its staff, we predict that 
Reposo’ll keep right on “filling a 
void in the dyll routine of prisoner 
chasing and guarding.” 

With a nice new format, the Camp 
Claiborne, La., News steps out to 
meet its summer public. In addition 
to a new masthead, the paper has 





Hit-Run Score Piled Up 
By Strafing Fighters _ 


A U. S. FIGHTER BASE IN ENG- | Yanks’ guns rtpped through several 


LAND—Hedgehopping which would 
bring a severe penalty in peacetime 
is now the order of the day for 
fighters over—or almost on—Europe. 
Though traveling at better than 450 
miles an hour, they fly so low that 
they actually have to climb up over 
fences and livestock. 

Danger from ack-ack guns is re- 
duced by the difficulty of depressing 
them fast enough and low enough 
and, as Lt. John Oliphant, first pilot 
to try this technique puts it, “When 
you pour 50-calibre slugs from eight 
guns into something like that, it 
just melts.” 

Lieutenant Oliphant recounted a 
typical Thunderbolt attack on an 
airdrome south of Paris. His flight 
leveled off just before the props 
flicked the grass. “Then the air- 
drome rushed up in front of us and 
I spotted a little blister hangar with 
an ME-110 in it. I let go with a 
good long burst and then I was past 
it. There wasn’t time to see the 
damage, but I believe it went all 
to pieces.” . 

Mechanics were running from the 
hangars “falling all over themselves” 
to reach cover, while hail from the 





ME-117's. A gas storage building 
was next—which Lieutenant Oli- 
phant “hosed the whole side from 
one end to the other while my cap- 
tain—in another plane—tore out the 
front and top. It burst into flames 
as we whizzed past.” 

Then German flak opened up, hit- 
ting his gas tank and throwing out 
his hydraulic system and instru- 
ments. Finally he got out of tho 
German’s fire and came to a stream 
bed where there were no trees. 

“I tucked one wing down, raced 
downstream and got the hell out of 
there.” 





Non-Cursists Do Break 
Their Pledge, By Heck 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—As part 
of a revolt long simmering against 
casual profanity, the 200th Signal 
Training Regiment's Co. A recently 
organized a Non-Cursist Club. That 
there is still some cussing is evi- 
denced by the club’s treasury bal- 
ance of $26. The money is used for 
a monthly party, and on Sergeant's 
night anything goes, but “damn” 
and “hell” are the only free words 
at all other times. 


added the features, “Claiborne Pro- 
files,” “Man-to-Man,” and a new edi- 
torial column. 

Best of all is its outside fold. The 
tabloid-size page folds in half; a 
pin-up and mailing blank on the 
back and a Claiborne pic on the 
front. . 

“The Question Box,” appearing in 
the McClellan Field, Calif., Command 
Post is the civilian personnel office's 
method of clearing up individual 
questions on pay, deductions, hours, 
job classifications and so forth. 

It provides a 4inch square blank 
for queries from “Badge No.............. - 

At Camp Cooke, Calif., The Stimu- 
lant has just appeared as the official 
paper of the 8lst Med. Bn., llth 
Armored Division. MHeartily wel- 
comed by the medics, the ten-page 
mimeo publication will, according to 
its editors, live up to its name. 

Before issuing volume I, number 
1, the battalion sponsored a 7-day 
name-the-paper contest. Ideas poured 
in and judges had difficulty choosing 
between such subtle suggestions as 
Pulst, Spern, News Pill and GI 
Sheet. To T/3 Joseph R. Guerra of 
C Co. went a three-day pass for 
“Stimulant.” 

The Stimulant will encourage fea- 
ture articles from GI authors and 
present outstanding 8lst medics in 
a Man-of-the-Week feature. 





Lost Souvenir 
But Got a Jap 


A U. S. ARMY BASE, Central Pa- 
cific Area—If Sgt. Earl Bodiford, 
106th Infantry Regiment, fails to 
take home a souvenir from this war, 
he can at least lay claim to a Jap 
rifle which he abandoned in the re- 
cent capturing of Eniwetok atoll, 
it was revealed in a critique here. 

While advancing through territory 
pitted with Jap underground em- 
placements, Bodiford noticed a rifle 
poking out of a hole. He fired one 
shot at the hole with no results, 
then grabbed the protruding weapon 
and pulled. So did its Jap owner, 
and a brief tug-of-war ‘ensued until 
the Tennessean dropped a grenade 
down next to the rifle barrel. 

Bodiford had his first Jap and his 
first souvenir, but he later was 
forced to forsake it in the heat of 





battle, 





Marnemen Tested Them! 


All Gls to Get ‘Layer’ Uniforms 


field cap with visor and ear flaps 
will be worn under the steel helmet. 
No longer will paratroopers wear 
one uniform, tankers another and 
foot infantry a third. The new, 
standardized uniform will be adopted 
by all, to take a big load off the sup- 
ply lines, 

Even buttons will be all of one 
size. 

Three Fifth Army combat soldiers 
who gave the uniforms a try against 
the Germans are 100 per cent in 
favor of it. 












T/Sgt. James McGee likes the way 
the dark green color blends intg 
night and the way the cloth Sheds 
sharp brambles and brush, im 
ant when the wearer slips up on an 
enemy outpost. 

S/Sgt. Albert Tetreault finds the 
deep pockets excellent for car 
tommy gun clips. A battle patro} 
squad leader, Tetreault was frequent. 
ly forced to walk along water-fillegy 
ditches on patrol missions and found} 
that by wringing out his pants they 
dried quickly. 

























WASHINGTON —Jack-pot winner 
in the Papst Post-War Employment 
Contest, recently conducted by the 
Pabst Brewing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to celebrate’ their 
100th was Herbert Stein, chief WPB 
anniversary, economics analyst. For 
his plan, best in 25,767 entries, Mr. 
Stein received the award of $25,000. 

Second-prize winner of $10,000 was 
Leon H. Keyserling, National Hous- 
ing Agency General Counsel. Fifteen 
next-best planners who received 
awards of $1,000 each included one 
serviceman, Maj. Lyle M, Spencer, 
Special Service Station, Natousa, 
APO, New York. 

Other thousand-dollar winners 
were Wroe Alderson, Philadelphia; 
John F. Cronin, Baltimore, Md.} 


Pabst Employment Prize 
Won by WPB Official 


‘ 






Grover W. Ensley, Arlington, Vay 
Mordecai Ezekiel, Joseph M, Gil. 
man, Leo Grebler, John H. G. Pier. 
son, of Washington, D.C.; Everett E, 
Hagen, College Park, Md.; Albert 
Gailord Hart, Ames, Iowa; Asher 
Lans; Ruth P. Mack; Rolf Nugent, 
New York City; Dorothy K. and Jo. 
seph J. Spengler, Durham, N.C.; an 
Ross Stagner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Winning plans are being turn 
over to the officials of Government 
Lagencies concerned with post-war 
employment for use in their plan 
ning. In addition, booklets con 
taining the 17 winning suggestions 
have been published by Papst, and 
may be obtained on request from 
Pabst Brewing Company, 221 North}, 
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LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 





(Continued from Page 1) 
various theaters and to provide for 
the larger forces to come. 

During the first two phases, the 
majority of Army Ground Forces 
troops were retained in the United 
States, where they were being weld- 
ed into fighting divisions. 

As the period of decisive action 
approached, the flow of ground per- 
sonnel increased. The flow of AGF 
troops overseas, consequently, is on 
the increase today while the flow 
of ASF and AAF personnel has al- 
ready reached its peak. 

Today, the United States Army Air 
Forces, with slightly less than one- 
half of its total personnel of approx- 
imately 2,357,000 already overseas, 
has a total of more than 75,000 air- 
planes of all types, of which approx- 
imately 34,000 are combat aircraft. 
More than one-half of the AAF’s 
combat plane strength {s overseas, 
making the AAF the world’s most 
formidable aerial striking force in 
point of size and firepower. 

The AAF has approximately 925 
bases outside the continental United 
States, excluding bases on U. S. ter- 
ritories. Of the 925 foreign bases, 
750 are airfields. The others include 
radio and weather stations, hos- 
pitals, depots and storage bases. 
Many of the bases are employed by 
the Air Transport Command in its 
network of air routes which stretch- 
es some 110,000 miles. 

Combat aircraft, crew personnel, 
equipment and supplies, now are 
reaching the planned level of effec- 
tiveness for the war against Ger- 
many. Four of the AAF’s ten com- 
bat Air Forces are striking at Ger- 
many from the United Kingdom and 


AGI $1000 $2000 $5000 
20 4.58 8.88 21.10 
25 4.60 8.93 21.42 


1. Policy valid anywhere In world. 


2. Rates do not increase when you re- 
turn to civilian life. 


3. Premiums deducted monthly from 
your pay. 
4. No medical exam necessary. 


3,657,000 Yanks 

















from Italy. The remaining six 
combat Air Forces are striking at 
Japan from the Aleutians, the 
tial Pacific, South Pacific, South 
Pacific, and from China, Burma an 
India. 

The AAF has more than 200 heavy 
bombardment, medium _ bombard- 
ment, fighter and reconnaissance 
groups, of which practically all are 
committed to action overseas and to 
continental defense. 

In addition to building this gigan- 
tic combat air force, the productive 
resourcefulness of the United States 
has contributed thousands of planes 
for Allied nations. 

With slightly less than one-half 
service-type units of Ground Forces} 
of its personal overseas, excluding 
and Air Forces, the Army Se 
Forces today is executing the great- 
est logistics job in the history of thef! 
world. In May, ASF moved a record 
of almost 4,000,000 measurement tons 
of Army cargo overseas, almost 
twice the tonnage moved overseas 
in May, 1943. The peak tonnage 
moved overseas in the World War 
was in November, 1918, when 829,000 
measurement tons were transported. 





CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Col. Wily 
liam W. Cornog, Jr., commanding of 
ficer of Combat Command “B,” who 
served in China with the 15th In 
fantry and was among the first offi- 
cers to observe desert warfare in 
North Africa, was transferred Te 
cently to an undisclosed assignment, 
Colonel Cornog, althought an infan- 
tryman, is also an excellent horse 
man, becoming one of the top-rated 
polo players in the Army. Native 








NOW $1.000-To-$5,000 
PAID LUMP SUM 


THROUGH 
Gov't Personnel Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
AND OTHER BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS 
Paid to ANY Named Beneficiary or in Cash to You in 20 Yeare 
— Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies — 


Rates Per Mo. 20-Year Participating Endowment Policy 


Lavonia, Ga. he graduated from 
West Point, class of 1924. 
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AGE $1000 $2000 $5000 
30 4.64 9.01 21.76 - 
35 4.71 9.15 22.27 Bi ao 
5. Liberal Cash, Loan and Extended air 
values. if I 
6. Lump sum fo your beneficiary Para. 
which may be your fiancee if s 
desired. The 


7. Full coverage at all times, even la 
actual combat. 








(Age, 
$3000.00 policy desired. 





Print the following Information on @ separate sheet of paper. 


Full name—complete Military Address—Serial No, & Rank—Date en- 
listed—Complete Home Address—Birth (Day, 
Height & Weight—Race & Nationality—Married or Sin 
Address & Relationship)—State whether 








Month, Year, State)— 





$1100.00, $2000.00, 








Burk Burnett Bidg. 





MAIL TO 
LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


Life Insurance Brokers 


(PS—we are again able to offer policies te Army personnel in many overseas 








Fort Worth 2, Text 









